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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





We give helow, in a condensed form, the leading news 
items of the week. These items will be found in detail in 
their appropriate columns. 


Meetings Next Week.--Union Pacific, in Boston, March 
30. 


Ejections.—Bangor & Piscataquis, E. B. Nealy, President. 
--Brashears Parlor:& Sleeping Car Co., T. O. Singleton, Pres- 
ident.—Chattanooga Land, Coal, Iron & Railway Co., J. W. 
Adams, President.-- Chatham & Harwich, Marcellus El] 
dridge, President.---Cleveland, Akron & Columbus, N. Mon 
sarrat, President.—Fitchburg, Daniel Gleason, Treasurer.— 
Griffin, La Grange & Birmingham, Douglas Green, President 
—Hastings, St. Paul & Cannon Falls, R. C. Libbey, Presi- 
dent.—Inter-state Commerce Commission, T. M. Cooley, W. 
R. Morrison, A. Schoonmaker, A, F. Walker, W. L. Bragg.— 
Missouri, Tenessee & Georgia, L. B. Wright, President.— 
New York Railroad Commission, Michael S. Rickard, Com- 
missioner.---St. Johnsburg & Lake Champlain, W. A. Stow- 
ell, Secretary and Treasurer.--St, Louis, Vandalia & Terre 
Haute, C. D. Hoiles, Secretary.—Housatonic, W. H. Steven- 
son, Vice-President. 


Personal.—D. L. Gallup resigns as Auditor of Atlantic 
& Pacific.—C. C. Prescott resigus the position of General 
Manager of the Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—Died : 
Edward C. Reddington.—Horace Wilbur. 

Traffic.—Anthracite coal shipments for week ending 
March 19 show increase of 14.1 per cent. as compared with 
corresponding period last year ; bituminous shows increase 
of 73.0 per cent. ; ccke, for week ending March 12, shows in- 
crease of 49.9 per cent.—Cotton receipts, interior markets, 
for week end!ng March 18, show increase of 22.9 per cent. as 
compared with corresponding period last year; shipments 
show increase of 23.5 per cent ; seaboard receipts show very 
slight decrease; exports an increase of 121.5 per cent. ; cotton 
in sight is less than at same date last year by 34.1 per cent. 


Earnings.—For the month ending Feb. 28, gross earn- 
ings of 5 roads are reported, all showing increase. For 
January, gross earnings of 7 roads are reported, all showing 
increase, 


Changes and Extensions,—Alabama : Atlanta & Ala- 
bama will begin survey.—Arkansas: Fort Smith & Southern 
will be built from Fort Smith, southward.—California : San 
Bernardino & Los Angeles lays track for 17 miles.—Georgia: 
Atlantic & Alabama to be surveyed at once. Georgia Mid- 
land & Gulf is completed for 43 miles,—Jllinois ; Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois now building from Sidell to Tuscola.—Jn- 
diana; Midland lays track west from Lebanun.— Missouri : 
Missouri Pacific will build 10 mile branch. Missouri Central 
will begin work next month.—Montana : Union Pacific will 
build from Anaconda to Phillipsburg.—New York : Hartford 
& Connecticut Western being surveyed from Rhinecliff to 
Poughkeepsie Bridge.—Pennsylvania; Philadelphia, New- 
town & New York will be extended to connect with Central 
of New Jersey. Pittsburgh & Western will be connected 
with the Pittsburgh, Painesville & Fairport, at Fairport, O. 
Philadelphia, Newtown & West Chester to be built to West 
Chester. Baltimore & Ohio will make through connection to 
Fairport, O.—Tennessee :~ Lookout Mountain narrow-gauge 
road is completed.—Texas; Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe will 
extend line from Paris, Tex., to St. Louis, Mo.— Washington 
Territory : Northern Pacific will extend Spokane & Palouse 
road 60 milés.— Wisconsin : Wisconsin Midland is surveying 
15 mile line. 

New Companies Organized.—Arlington incorporated 
in New York.—Brashear’s Parlor & Sleeping Car Co. incor- 
porated in Baltimore, Md.—Chattanooga Coal, Iron & Rail- 
way Co. organized in Tennessee.—Chicago, Danville & St. 
Louis incorporated in Illinois —-Cumberland Plateau, Obed 
River & Nashville incorporated in Tennessee,—Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern files incorporation articles in Illinois.—Griffin, La 
Grange & Birmingbam organized in Georgia.—Missouri, 
Tennessee & Georgia incorporated in Tennessee.—Mount 
Pleasant & Big Rapids incorporated in Michigan.—Nittany 
Valley incorporated in Peunsylvania.—Omaha & Council 
Bluffs Railroad & Bridge Co, files incorporation articles in 
Omaba, Neb.—Virginia, Parkersburg & Ohio River incor- 
porated in West Virginia. : 

Leases and Sales.—Lake Erie & Western purchases 
the Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago.—St. Joseph & St. Louis 
is sold.—Southern Pacific will take possession of the Oregon 
& California road. 

Reports and Pinancial.—Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul for the year ending Dec. 31, shows an increase of 1.1 
per cent. gross, and 2.5 per cent. net. 

Miscellaneous.—Boston & Maine committee of directors 
authorize iease of the Boston & Lowell. Bill authorizing the 
company to purchase property of the Eastern Railroad Co. 
passes Maine Legislature.—Cleveland, Akron & Columbus 
issues new bonds to finish the Dresden Branch.—Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe reported to have bought the Texas Trunk, 
the Kansas & Gulf Short Line and the Gulf & Pacific.— 
Northern Pacifiic road is badly flooded in Dakota.—Rich- 
mond & Alleghany adopts plan of Teorganization.—Wabash: 
St. Louis & Pucific intervening petition dismissed. 


Gontributions, 
A Question for the General Passenger Agents. 


BuFFALo, March 1, 1887. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

As it will soon be time to clear the oyster cans out of our 
gardens, put on spring bounets and adopt a summer sched- 
ule, the present would seem to be a good time to project a 
much-needed reform in railroad operation, which has long 
been awaiting its opportunity, to wit, the proper publication 
of time tables. In England changes of time always take 
place on the first day of the month, and, I believe, ignorance 
is the only thing that keeps us from, adopting the same ex- 
cellent plan, The present usage here is the cause of untold 
annoyance. Railroads change their plans at their own sweet 
wills, and at a moment's notice. They make a preteuse of 
publishing their time ‘tables in the newspapers, but the no 
tices in many papers appear only every other issue, and the 
week before a change takes place, the most critical period for 
a casual traveler, the old time table generally stands in its 
place es innocently as a fence post, giving no hint of the im- 
pending disarrangement. Notice of change, if issued, is in 
the form of a poster put up around the depots and a few 
other places, so that it does not reach the busy man at 
his home or office, And if he bappens to belong to the sensi- 
ble class, who, to save themselves from drowning, have re- 
solved not to look at the diluted columns of the blanket sheet 
dailies, except under the direst necessity, he may fail of re- 
ceiving the least intimation of coming changes. Although 
there are various ways of correcting these minor, but trouble- 
some, evils, it seems to me that the adoption of the English 
plan would be the simplest and most natural, and sol write 
to you, your position near the Hotel Brunswick giving you 
peculiar advantages, to urge you to influence the coming 
Time Convention, which railroad men tell me has immense 
power, toinaugurate this needed reform. What is to hinder 

G. P. 

[The Railroad Gazette has heretofore advocated 
this reform and remarked {upon its simplicity and 
ease of accomplishment. Although not so easily lived 
up to after its adoption as the standard time inno- 
vation was, it is still more easy to begin than that im- 
portant revolution was, for any large road with real 
pluck can start single-handed, if necessary, and trust 
that others will follow. There should, however, be 
no necessity for this, for the General Time Conven- 
tion is, as sug gested, just the right body to take up 
such a problem, and it is to be hoped the members 
will consider it at their next meeting. The middle of 
the month—say the Sunday nearest the 15th—would 
perhaps be a more convenient day than the first for 
adoption in this country; and many roads might find 
it desirable to reserve the privilege of adding new 
trains(for seashore and mountain travel) while binding 
themselves not to withdraw or to change the time of 
any old ones between times; though it is to be noted 
in passing that traveling people are frequently caused 
annoyance and disappointment as much by the put- 
ting on of anew train without their knowing it as by 
the withdrawal of an old one.—EpiToR RAILROAD 
GAZETTE. ] 











Local and Through Traffic. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Mr. C. M. Higginson says: ‘“ The interstate business pass- 
ing over a number of our leading lines amounts in some cases 
to 90 per cent. of the total business moved, thus indicating 
the length of haul for traffic as now handled.” 

Your editorial in same paper says: ‘“‘ We believe Mr. 
Higginson is mistaken in the idea that the relative financia) 
importance of local traffic is rapidly declining.” A leading 
Iowa newspaper of about the same date says: ‘* The pool 
lines crossing Iowa have thrown everything out of balance 
in their own management, and in their state, in their rivalry 
and greed for transcontinenta! business.” 

‘© We are reliably told that the freight on this during all 
the fierce wars for it has amounted to an average of only 
eight hundred thousand dollars a year.” 

“But to get this, the pool lines, not realizing a thousand dol- 
lars a day apiece from it, and to get the tail end of through 
rates from manufacturing or merchandizing towns or cities in 
the East, have neglected their own territory and discrimin- 
ated against the state and people of Iowa, paying over thirty 
times as much a year as they are able to get from the greatly 
exaggerated and much-vaunted transcontinental business.” 

The facts are important. Who has access to the most 
reliable statistics ? , 

Tf Mr. Higginson is right, his facts are a libel upon what 
‘was once, at least, the successful policy of ‘his own com 

pany. A. 


Derailment Brakes. 











To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 


ferent devices for this purpose were mentioned in your col_| 
umns last week. : 

In regard to the mechanical, construction of .derailment 
brakes, permit me to say that.a frangible disk or suspended 
pipe attached to anything except the equalizer, journal box 
or axle is unsatisfactory and impracticable. A series of ex- 
periments on this point were made on the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati & St. Louis some two, or three years ago, and were 
! published in your paper under the title of ‘‘ Is a Safety Chain 





Safef’ .The proper | proportions and’ positions of 
the derailment. brake were deduced from these ex- 
periments, which showed that when the frangible 
pipe was attached to an empty car body it would 
be too high above the rails, and conversely when the 
car was loaded, it would have a tendency to interfere with 
low joints, Wharton switches and so forth. These appliances 
are never more than 3} in. above the top of the rail, and as 
pilots clear the track by 3% in. this distance may be adopted 
as the normal position of the derailment brake. The height 
of a 60-lb. rail is 41{ in. and the construction and application 
of the derailment brake is such, that when it is maintained 
atsuch a fixed place and distance as above assumed, that 
even the raising of its valve of only \ in. off its seat will 
suffice to operate the brake every time, whereas if attached 
to the car body it could not be so neatly and accurately ad- 
justed, owing to its variable distance from the rail. 

A derailment brake should not be rendered useless after 
once using it (as it would with a frangible disk), for suppose 
a train were tostart ona long trip and were to jump tho 
track in the yard just before starting, it would either have to 
make the run without the disk, or wait untila new one was 
put in, which may mean a long delay and inconvenience. As 
these investigations show that the valve should be easily re~ 
set after it had been raised, and it should also be made to 
swivel after it is raised in order to accommodate itself to the 
then existing circumstances without the liability of break- 
ing. H. 


Derailment Brakes and Fire Extinguishers. 








To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I am much suprised that any practical railroad man should 
propose such a derailment brake and fire extinguisher as that 
illustrated in your last issue. The reputation of the mechan- 
ical department of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
stands so high that I believe there is a general feeling of as- 
tonishment that such a complicated piece of mechanism 
should emanate from that line. 

A safety device, which may be uaused for years, and 
must always be ready to act promptly when danger arrives, 
should be simple and have, if possible, no moving parts. The 
device illustrated would in all human probability be hope- 
lessly inoperative when required, and would probably give a 
great deal of trouble and many false alarms. Sulphuric 
acid, soda and a host of pipes, tanks, valves and springs are 
a strange combination with which to avert a danger, which, 
though terrible enough, cannot often occur even once in the 
lifetime of a car. 

Mr. Everitt’s device is, at any rate, cheap and simple, and 
would always be ready. Whether it would ever be likely to 
strike against any ballast lying high near the rail, can only 
be ascertained by actual test. The frangible pipe, being at- 
tached to the body of the car, no hose is uecessary, a very im- 
portant item in the expense of repairs. 

It would be interesting to know what Mr. Westinghouse’s 
apparatus consists of, and whether he employs a frangible 
pipe, or a lever actuating a valve, or some other device. 

O. CASTLE. 








Heating Passenger Cars. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I was somewhat amused at the contradictory remarks 
made by one speaker at the recent meeting of the Western 
Railroad Club. He started out by saying ‘ stoves must be 
done away with altogether, as both automatic fire extin- 
guishers and ‘safes’ were alike useless.” After much talk, 
however, on the subject, he wound up by saying ** one stove 
at least should be in each car, so as to be prepared in case 
the engine is disabled, and in dining cars, the cook stoves 
should have some extinguishing device to put fires out in 
case of accident.” POLPEDENPENWITH. 








Freight Car Trucks. 
Kaiping Railway, ) 
Karp1nc, China, Jan. 16, 1887. { 
To THE Error OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Mr. Westinghouse’s letter in your issue of Nov. 19, 1886, 
has caused me great satisfaction, as I have recently been con- 
tending with certain American engineers against the use of 
the diamond truck for Chinese freight stock. 

It has had its day and done well, but as your recommenda- 
tion for fast freight service is carried out, it will, no doubt, 
give way to something much better than even the con- 
tinuous frame truck used on the Boston & Albany and 
indorsed by Mr. Westinghouse. 

I believe myself that 42-in. wheels and semi-elliptic springs 
will have to be used for the fast time you propose in your 
article, and it may interest you to know that I have recently 
designed some 15-ton car trucks for this line, with 38-in. 
springs over each journal box, the iuner ends being connected 
to an equalizer pivuted inside of the trame midway between 
the wheels. In combination with the swing bolster, I have 
little doubt that the result will be good. 

It is probable that a longer wheel base than 5 ft. will give 
steadier motion and less flange wear, allowing atthe same 
time a superior distribution of load on the rail, in which 


I am glad to see that this subject is now attracting some | matter the English four-wheel stock is far superior to any 
attention, as shown by the fact that no less than three dif_| system except the flexible ones of Clark and Cleminson. 


I am ratber surprised that during the rail-joint controversy 
no attention seems to have been paid to the greater blow 
given to an indifferent joint by the usual small American 
wheel, as compared with the 42-in. wheels in use in Europe. 
Ihave remarked that a 30-in. wheel loaded with 24; tons 
does damage quite equal, to the larger wheel with 4 tons of 
load upon it, the speeds being equal and about twenty miles 
an hour. 

Is it not possible that the superior manner of discharging 
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‘“‘ wagons” in England is in a great measure dué to the use | 
of turn-tables, short handy rolling stock andthe hydraulic 
power in use at most large yards? 

It is a question how much extra siding has 0 be laid 
simply to accomodate and shunt the long stock in use im | 
America. ULAUDE W. KINDER. 








True Economy in Bridge Building, 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The necessity has been advocated in your columns from 
time to time for drsigning our bridges to carry heavier roll- 
ing loads than exist at the present time. I will now endeavor 
to show that to secure true economy in bridge building, be- 
sides providing for future increase in rolling loads, we must 
adopt a new method of dimensioning. In other words, we 
must distinguish between the effect of live and dead loads in 
a systematic manner, and not by the rule of thumb method | 
we have been in the habit of using where we have made any | 
distinctien at all. In our bridge calculations we have been 
in the habit of finding the static strains due to dead and live 
load, and adding them together. If the strain due to) 
live loud was 314 times the strain due to dead load | 
we would add 15 to 20 per cent. for impact, but if the strain | 
due to live load was only 21% times the strain due to dead | 
load we would add nothing at all. Even when we did adda 
percentage,-we added it alike to the strain produced by live 
and the strain produced by dead loads, although it was only 
ov account of the live load that it was necessary to make the | 
addition. We rarely hear of iron structures subject mainiy 
to dead loads, such as roofs, giving way. It is structures 
subject to live loads and impact that have given us trouble 
The strain due to live load bears a different ratio to 
the strain due to dead load for different spans, and for differ- 
ent members of the same span; but it is only where this 
ratio approxiniates to zero and to unity that we have been in 
the habit of making allowance in those spans or members. 

Whilst the dead load remains practically constant after 
the bridge 1s built, the live load is not only more severe on 
the iron but, in this country especially, is changing from 
time to time, and any bridge carefully designed will have 
allowance for such changes. If, therefore, in designing our 
bridges we must provide for changes in the future, it is the 
changes due to live load that must be principally considered. 
Ten years ago the rolling load was about 2,000 ibs. per foot 
of single track ; to-day it exceeds on many lines 3,000 lbs. 
per foot, and the consequence is we are rebuilding bridges 
that ought to be almost as durable to-day as the day on which 
they were built. As, then, the live load is so much greater 
than it was, and as we have every reason to believe it will in- 
crease in the near future, it should be distinguished from the 
constant dead load and separately considered. 

Believing that the general adcption of some modified form. | 
of the formule of Launhardt and Weyrauch is the most | 
practical way of making this distinction, I have prepared the | 
following tables. I would say, however, that Launbardt’s | 
formula is for prices subject to one kind of stress only (ten- | 
sion or compression) and takes the form: 








) | 
where a = safe working strength per upit of section under | 
assumed condition of loading. 
u = safe strength permit of section for any number 
of repetitions of load, 
t = safestrength per unit of section for a single 
static load. 
max B = the greatest stress upon the member, whether of 
tension or compression. 
min B = the least stress of the same kind. 
For spaus over 150 ft., Mr. Theodore Cooper adopts a 
formula which reduces to the following modified form of 
Launhardt’s formula : 


aii ral 
eme(a +8 max B 
where D = the stress, of the same kind as max B, due to 





dead load. 
For reasons which I shall explain later, I would myself 
propose the following formula : 
min B 
a=w(1s22e 4) (A) 


The following are the values 1n pounds for wrought iron 
bridges of u and ¢ for a unit of one square inch, proposed 
by the authorities named : 


The values of i are also given : 


Lann- Wey- Cain & Da Coop- Form- 
hardt. rauch, Wilson. Bois. er. ula A. 
MS casenng 11,430 10,000 7.500 4,500 5,000 5,000 
: ws Saeds 7,130 15,000 15,000 10,500° 20,000 15,000 
—u 
ae % % 1 $ 3 2 


From this table it will be seen that for such pieces as floor- 
beam hangers, counters, etc., where the load is, or is con- 
sidered to be, wholly a live load, the formula (A) allows a | 
strain of 5,000 Ibs. per square inch. Im such cases the | 
fatigue of the metal is as great as the fatigue of the metal in| 
cranes, where a unit stress of 4,000 Ibs. to 5,000 Tbs. per | 
square inch is considered to be good practice, so that I do 
not consider 5,000 Ibs. at all too small for these cases. 

Where the live load is so smal! compared with the dead load 
that it may be left out of account, we have max B= mit B, 
formula (Ay allowing in such cases a strain of 15,000 Ibs. per 
square inch. This limit needs no comment, since it agrees 
with the best practice for such cases, 


For intermediate values of 2 4 Table I. will show how 
shineamenene tinenttin clitgane atiacedisidinns 
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TABLE I. 
Showing the values of a for different values oF a min r< B wccording to the authorities named, 
i a 
1 2 | 8 | 4 5 | 6 vi 8 | 9 | 10 | 11 
} | j 
| la Ses Sag PTE Te 
: : \A PP rox.| Per cent. differ- 
Min B Gerber’s Laun- | Wey- Cain | . | : Formula |. .7| corre-| ence between 
Mainz barat. | ‘faudl and | Cooper. Du Bois. A. Standard. | spond’ ¢| weights due to 
MaxB | bridge. Wilson. | | ib Py span. oun Shane 
| } 
0 7619 | 11430 | 10000 UE L ccatash | 4500 5 . here galore’ gaa 
i 8570 | “12400 | 10840 8750 |... | 5500 6670 | 7700 20’ + 15.7 
3 9420 18050 11430 | 9640 10000 6220 7850 10000 130’ + 27.4 
2 10150 13580 11880 10310 10620 | 6750 780 | 10000 | 200’ + 14 
4 10840 14000 12220 | 40830 | 11670 | '7170 9440. | 10000 255’ + 6 
rn 11420 14300 12500 11250 12500 | 75u0 | 10000 | 10000 820’ 0 
“yi 11990 14550 12780 | 11590 | 13180 777 10450 10000 | 350’ — 4.8 
12 12480 14770 12920 | 11880 | 13750 | 8000 | 10830 10000 | 400’ — 726 
4 13720 15230 13300. | 12500 | 15000 8500 | 11670 10000 500’ — 14.2 
1 22830 17130 15000 15009 | 20000 | 10500 15000 10000 re 
TABLE II. 


CALCULATED FROM FORMULA (3). 


Showing strains in lbs, 


per sq. in. produced = the members of an existing bridge by an increase of rolling load from 


3,000 lbs. to 4,000 dbs, per foot. 





















































; ; 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 | 8 | 9 j RO 
| 
ier wh ¥ | a fa a - mo eit LC At, ; 
Min B | Gerber’s bh Oute “ned | Approx. 
——- ainz | Launbardt.) Weyrauch. ai ooper. Du Bois. |Formula A.| Standard. .|cor’espon’g 
‘Wilson, 
Max B bridge. | | | span. 
‘Tae “* > i 
0 10150 15250 13830...) 20000... |: anes 6000 6670 me 
PY 10940 15830 13830 BOM |. seeane 7020 8510 9830 20’ 
S 11650 161380 14140 | 11198 12370 7700 9730 12370 | 130’ 
& 12230 16370 14820 | 124 12800 8140 1 12060 200’ 
12820 16580 14480 12820 13800 8470 11170 | 11840 255’ 
133 16660 14570. | .. 18100 14570 8740 11650'° | 11660 | 820/ 
rr 137 16730 14650 | 18330 15170 8930 12030 | 11510: | 350’ 
vs 14190 16800°°|) 14700 | 18520 15630 9100 12330 | 1°380 |. 400’ 
% 15220 163900 14760 | 18880 16640 9430 12930 11100 500’ 
1 22830 17130 15000 | 15000 20000 10500 15000 WOUGe yas we 
| aa), RRR aie | | 
Tn Table I. : great credit is due for instituting such an important and 


Col. 9 gives the unit strains required by the usual or “‘ stan- | necessary reform. 


dard” specification of 10,000 Ibs. . per square inch for’ spans 
over 80 ft., and adding a percentage for spans under 80 ft. 

Col. 10 gives the approximate spans in which the stresses 
due to dead load would be to the stresses due to dead and 
live load as the given value of ——4 

max B 

Col. 11 gives the approximate percentage of weight re- 
quired by formula (A) greater than or less than the weight 
required by the®§*‘ standard” specification (+) 14 meaning 


| that the bridge in col. 8’ ‘would be 14 per cent. fiewer 


lighter 
han the bridge of Col, 9, 

If to-day a bridge be designed to carry a rolling load of 
3,000 lbs. per foot according to any of these formulx, the 
| question arises, what will be the unit stresses in this bridge 
when the rolling load increases to 4,000 Ibs. per foot? This 
question is answered in Table IT. 

Looking at this table the question arises, how will the 
bridge designed to formula (A) compare with one designed to 
the “standard” speciiication when the rolling load has in 
creased from. 3,000 Ibs. to.4,000.Jbs. per foot... For spans up to 
320 ft. the former will be the stronger, but for spans above 
320 fi..i¢ islighter and weaker. If, however, this additional 
strength is neccessary (and if itis, why not for the shorter 
spans ‘) it can be secured with less weight by formula (A). 

It will be seen from the tables that the bridge designed to 
formula (A) is practically as strong when the rolling load 
| has increased from 3,000 lbs, to 4,000 lbs, per foot asa 
bridge designed to Messrs. Cain & Wailson’s formula is when 
it is first built. 

As has been already stated in a previous issue of the Rail- 
road Gazette, on one road, at least, the rolling load has already 
reached 3,600 Ibs, per foot, we believe that a bridge designed 
tou formula (A) will bave no more than necessary strength, 
while with the method of dimensioning we have advocated 
that strength will be secured at a minimum cost. Whatever 
the loads, this method secures the strongest bridge for the 
same cost. 

It will be noticed from Table I. that formula (A) involves 
the greatest change from usual practice in the smaller spans. 

But even in the 130-ft. spans we only require an additional 
weight of 27.4 per cent. from that required by ‘‘ standard” 
specification, which means an additional cost. of about 9 per 
cent. But our bridge designed for a rolling load of 3,000 
lbs. is stronger when the load reaches 4,000 lbs. per foot than 
the other is when first built; so that.if it takes 9 years to 
change from a rolling load of 3,000 Ibs. to 4,000 Ibs., our 
bridge will have eost us during those 9 years 1 per cent. per 
annum. 

I will not now take the space to discuss the formula pro- 
posed by Weyrauch for pieces subject to stresses acting in 
opposite directions, but would propose the modified form— 


where w, as before, = 5,000. 

Max B’ = the greatest stress in the opposite sense to 
max B. 

For ‘the limits ax B’ = 0 and max B’ = max B, we 
have a = 5,000 Ibs. ‘and @ = 2,500 Ibs. respectively. 

I believe that Mr. Joseph M. Wilson was’ the first to ititro- 


max 3B’ 


asu(i- SG (B) 





The following is a demonstration of the proposition by 
which the valuesin Table IIT. were found : 
Let min B = w; max B= w’ + w. 
A = area of any particular piece considered, whether in ten- 
sion or compression. 


b = intensity of stress under any increased rolling load. 
k = ratio of increased rolling load per foot to original rolling 
load. 


Max’ B = the geatest stress upon the members after the in- 
crease in rolling load. 
Then as designed 
ath 
+ w 


min B 
max B 





(1) 


arr a 
With rolling load increased we have 

min B w 

max’ B kw iw 
Now max B.=a A, Max’ B=b4A. 
max’ B 
max B- 
kw’ +w 


w+" 





(2) 


from (1) and (2) 6 = 
For Table 1J., k = 4. 





(3) 


A. D. OrrEwELL. 








The Gold Production of Thirty-six Years, 


A late number of Herapath’s Journal gives the production 
in the United States, Australia and Russia, the principal 
gold-producing countries of the world, as nearly 3,900 
million dollars. 

The production in periods of 5 years each, commencing 
with 1851, is given below, with the estimated production of 
1886. 

Five years United 





including. States, Australia. Russ Total. 
1855.... $297,438,011 $240,782,869 82, oa. 688 $621,095,368 
1860. .. . 238, 115,693 283,430,800 89”? 38 930 630,785,423 
1865... 223.335,785 260,008,835 80,679,840 aon (044,460 
1870... 244.725.905 239,137.631 101,115,820 79,356 
1875... 186,430,U82 2 1 136,872 118,086,216 Bis. 653,170 
1880..... 194,985,241 144,753,922 136,081,094 475,820,257 
1885,... 153,861,154 142,323,199 119,842,767 416,027,120 
Year. 

1886... 33,272,723 27,373,443 25,547,625 86. 193,701 
Total. $1,60: 602, 184,594 $1,358 947,371 $753,46 468, 98¢ 980 $3,894, 598, 945 


The effect of this upon the world’s trade has, it appears to 
the editor of Herapath’s, been more indirect than direct. 
**Tt bas not, in our judgment, materially affected or assisted 
the transactions of commerce, but gold-producing countries 
have been endowed with floating capital which has enabled 
them to develop varied business operations and industries.” 

In this connection it might be of interest to mention that 
the estimated production of gold from 1492, the year of the 
discovery of America, to 1850, was 3,121 million dollars, 
and from 1850 to 1885, 4,184 million dollars. 

The development of railroads in gold-producing countries, 
was in the United States, 1885, 127,729 miles, wit 1 a stock 
capital account of $3,817,697,729, and a funded debt of 
$3,765,727 ,066. Seven per cent. of this mileage had been built 
in 1850. Australia, in 1884, had 5,126 miles, with a total cap 
ital account of $259,118,240, all of which had been built 








* This is true for top and d bottom chords and web members at 
ends of ‘truss, but only approximate for middle web members, 
since for these members min J is less than the strain due todead. 


duce in this Gotintry this method of diméisioning, and to him | load. 
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subsequently to 1855. Russia, in 1883, had 14,478 miles, with 


a capital of $1,176,182,480. Four and a half per cent. of this 


mileage only was built before 1850. 

England, on the other hand, which has produced no gold 
since the discovery of America, had, in 1885, 19,169 miles of 
road, with $3,981,387,040 indebtedness, and in 1850 had 
completed 3414 per cent. of this. 








Pillar Yard Crane. 


The accompanying engraving represents a crane built by 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., for use in the Philade]- 
phia yard of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore. 
The crane has now been at work some months and is of 25 
tons capacity and 15 ft. radius, 

The crane embodies all the latest improvements in railroad 
pillar cranes, and is arranged with a special view to the safe 
handling of the load. It is provided with a patent safety 
brake, and an auxiliary band brake for quick lowering. Be 
fore the load can be again raised, this band brake must be 
thrown off, and the safety brake put on, so that the safety 
brake can never be left off by carelessness. 

Several similar cranes capable of lifting the same weight, 
25 tons, but of greater radius and height to head of jib, have 
been supplied to the following yards within the last few 
months: Washington, D. C. (Baltimore & Potomac); Engle- 
side, Pa., and East Newark N. J. (Pennsylvania), and Pitts- 
burgh (Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago). We understand 
that the makers consider the 20 ft. jib better adapted to 
handle freight out of high siced cars. 








Investigation of the Forest Hills Disaster. 





We summarize the evidence taken by the Massachusetts 
State Commissicners in the investigation of the accident of 
March 14, on the Boston & Providence Railroad, between 
Forest Hills and Roslindale stations. The investigation is 
not completed as we go to press. 


George H. Richards, Master Mechanic of the Boston & 
Providence testified. The telescoping indicated some kind of 
breakage in some part of the train. The cars were badly 
telescoped and then pulled apart. He thought the cause of the 
accident was an obstruction of some sort, as the dropping of 
some part. Any derailment must bave begun on the bridge, 
as the track south of the bridge showed no marks on the ties 
or the ground. The first marks on the sl rs were some 40 
feet back of the north abutment, and cars must have 
been off the tracks at the abutment. He thought there might 
have been a settlement of the bridge, and consequent derail- 
ment. The bridge must have gone down before the 
third car got to the abutment. The third car must have 
crushed into the second before that, perhaps when the second 
struck the abutment. Mr. Crocker—What is there inconsis- 
tent with the theory that the bridge settled somewhat under 
the engine, derailing the first cars, and the others following, 
and taking the last ones down in its fall? A.—In that case I 
cannot account for the telescoping of the second and third 
cars. Such a grey om could only be caused by the bridge 
going up—vwhich we w it did not—or the rear part of the 
train rusbing on to the forward part, as it does when the for- 
ward part meets a sudden obstruction. The bridge myst have 
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PILLAR YARD CRANE, 
Made by the YaLE & Towne Mrc. Co., Stamford, Conn. 


| been in position when the engine struck it and when it left it, 
because the engine didn’t leave the rail. Q.—How do you ex- 
| plain the testimony of the engineer that he felt a shock to bis 

drivers and that the forward end of his engine came up ; 
| A. I think no man can tell which end or where a shock comes 
| from; if the forward part of his engine had gone up much, I 

think engine, tender and all would have gone off the bank, 
| owing to its weight. Witness testified that the locomotive 
was new, and weighed 82,000 to 83,000 pounds; tender, at 
the time, 56,000 pounds. The first car was good as new, the 
secoud a poorer one, the third an old one, and the others were 
good strong cars. Cars on this branch were examined two 
or three times a day. He found a broken jourpal on car 87; 
broken at the shoulder. He did not know that be had 
| discovered any defects in the bridge. He had seen 
|@ piece of cast-iron that showed some rust in a break, 
did not know what part of the bridge it was from; 
had seen oo fracture that would be important or dangerous; 
was not posted in the special construction of this bridge. 
The axle and wheels from which the journal was broken were 
now in the shop. If this journal broke_on the bridge or just 
before going on the bridge it would cause a severe shock and 
possibly a breaking of some of the parts of the bridge and its 
fall. But the journal was on the fifth car and this theory 
would not account for the telescoping of the forward cars. 
(The bridge was about 104 ft. long, and the four cars ahead 
of that with the broken journal would be about 180 ft. long. 
—Ep.] The accident might have been caused by dropping of 
a brake beam under the first or second car. The bridge 
cbanged its position at the instant between the ge of the 
tender and the trucks of the first car from the bridge to the 
abutment. 

Mr. Harlan W. Brook testified to having seen, in 1882, 
loose nuts hanging below the bridge, and rods from which 
the nuts were gone. 

Edward Lang, Chief Car Inspector, testified that the cars 
were as good as any on the road. 

Mr. G. F, Folsom, Superintendent of Construction, testi- 
fied that the last examioation of the bridge had been made 
in February, and everything found correct. He believed the 
bridge to be thoroughly made in every particular, and he 
had not a doubt about it. ‘The support of the floor depended 
on the stirrup irons, and those were in such a position that 
they could not bs inspected. He was present but little 
at the construction of the bridge, and trusted wholly to Mr. 
Hewins. The guard outside of the rail was, he thought, a 
3-inch plank 10 in. wide. The contracts called for a — 
rior class of iron, but that was ail left to Mr. Hewins. The 
specification and contract were not submitted to a bridge 
engineer ; none was present at the test, or had examined it 
since. As the bridge carried the locomotive and three cars 
over he did not think the failure of the bridge the original 
cause of the accident. It was probably a derailment. 

Edmund H. Hewins, who in 1876 built the west truss and 
connected it with the older one, which was moved across to 
the south side, testified that the name ‘‘ Metropolitan Bridge 
Company” was vga A him in the hope of forming a com- 
pany, which was never formed. The main tension bars of 
this bridge were made by the Phoenix Iron Co. and the rest 
of the material by the Trenton Iron Co. The bridge was 
calculated to carry 3,000 Ibs. to the lineal foot and was fully 
capable of that strain. 

The work was done in conformity with the specifications. 
The corner blocks were of cast-iron. The broken one was as 
— for service to-day as it ever was.. No inspection of the 

ussey bridge was made on behalf of the company that he 
koew of. He(Hewins) inspected it as much as any bridge 
that was built was inspected. The hangers were in 
such position that they could be only partly ex- 
amined. Being asked what was the exact cause 
of the accident, witness§ replied: I am unable to 











|maké up my mind. In general, I believe it must have been 
either a derailment or a breakage of some part of the rolling 
stock. I baveno opinion what it was that broke. The break 
| in the hanger evinced to witness’s mind the leverage which 
it got from the floor beam. They were fresh breaks and he 
| thought they were caused by the fall. He thought neither of 
the hangers was broken before the; accident happened, 
Questioned about a certain bridge built by him on the Boston 
& Maine, witness said it was knocked down by a derailed 
| train. Being shown the broken hangers he saw no indication, 
| except the fact of the breakage, that the iron was poor, 
| though in one place the iron seemed to have been overheated. 
| A letter written by the Railroad Commissioners to the 
| Superintendent of the Boston & Providence road after their 
| inspection in 1881 was read. It criticises several bridges on 
| the road, and concerning the Forest Hills structure says : 

* The superstructure of this bridge is an oddity among bridges. 

If it has never n tested under a giv-n load the commissi:: ers 
| suggest whether it would not be wise and prudent to test it now, 
| and perhaps at stated intervals hereafter. * * * The test to 
| consist in putting on a load somewhat heavier than the bridge is 
| ever called wu to bear in the course of your business, noting 

the load put on, the deflection and tne amount of recovery afte: 
| the load is removed. Note also its \atera! stiffoess and strength. 
| A series of such records would show conclusively whether or not 
the bridge tested was maintaining its strength and safety.” 

Theodore B. Moses, civil engineer, regarded the bridge as a 
mechanical deformity. 

James K. Reed, a passenger in the second car, was positive 
that the rear of the car settled first, and not until after the 
forward portion had gained the east abutment. 

Henry F. Shaw, mechanical engineer, has had doubts in 
regard to the strength of the structure, caused by lateral vi- 
brations he had noticed when crossivg in the cars. 

A. Folsom, Superintendent of the road, has 
been on the road since 1854. He and George Fol- 
som decided what pattern of bridge to order. The bridge 
was given a severe test before being put into service, 
and was then watched. Witness went out to see it, and be 
rode over it very often, always riding in the rear car. He has 
always thought that it was an excellent structure, solid and 
substantial. No complaints in regard to its safety have been 
made. Once there was a communication sent to him that 
there were one or two nuts off, and he notitied the bridge 
superintendent, who afterward said there were a couple of 
nuts gone, but that they did not affect the safety of the struct- 
ure, being ornamental rather than useful. The bridge was 
given a special test in 1882 at the suggestion of the Railroad 
Commissioners. (Here Commissioner. Crocker read the letter 
referred toabove.) There has been no test since, but the bridge 
has been watched when trains were in motion upon it. He never 
saw any lateral sway. There was never any bigh rate of 
8 on the bridge, but there is no limit by rule to the speed. 

here was such a hmit for the old bridge. As to the probable 
cause of the accident, witness thinks something got down 
from one of the cars. The appearance of the breaks in the 
hangers, which he thought were fresh with the excep- 
tion of a corner of one break and a half of another, 
did not change his opinion as to the cause of the accident. 
There is an iron brake beam that enters into the case and 
there is a broken journal. Either one of those would be suf- 
ficient to destroy the bridge under certain circumstances. It 
would not make any difference where the break occurred on 
the bridge. He did not see bow tke journal could have been 
broken in the falling down. Two special tests of the bridge 
were made, one in 1876 and one in 1882. After the last 

ial test no changes in the bridge were made. Guard rails 
on a bridge he regards as very dangerous. 

H. A. G. Pomeroy, civil engineer, testitied. On the morn- 
ing of the accident he found on the southern abutment a 





broken brake rod bent in horse-shoe shape. and had heard 
that a brake hanger had been found on the track 300 feet 
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SUSEMIHL’S ANTI-FRICTION SIDE-BEARING, 


60,000-LB. 


south [west] of the bridge. This may have derailed a car and ! lower than usual giving a greater depth of truss. This is a 


caused the fall of the bridge. , i intr i o 
Martin Lynch testified. He was watching the train when | feature that might be introduced with advantage on many 


it fell; thinks no dropping of the bridge was discernible until | ©@"S: the supporting powers of many of the shallow trusses 
the first two or three cars bad got across. | used being very small in proportion to the tension on the truss 
eth tae my wy —~ ay pore 2 Mowlity a mace | rods, while a slight elongation of the truss rods by strain or 
il foun ween the first and second cars a’ e time |p. ae 
of the accident by W. W. Williams, and referred to by him by the expansion in hot weather allows the floor to sag. 
in his testimony. Mr. Richards thought this was the south | The truck transoms are channeliron 12 in. deep. The arch- 
rail at the east end of the bridge, resting purtiy on the em-j| bars are 4 in. wide, the top arch-bar ‘being 1% in. thick, 
bankment, and that it may have breken under the engive or | while the lower or inverted arch-bar is 1 in. thick. The col 
before that, and been the means of derailing the second car | s f ; Soivask 
or tearing the trucks from it. Thioks this rail, which is now | ¥™0 bolts connecting the arch-bars, etc., together are 14 in 
Lore = bave ew the pease Pad which was found to diameter, and are countersunk under the head, a very neces- 
‘ave been received by the forward truck of the second car. | sary precaution in such large bolts. Where this is not done 
The investigation was continued to March 25 to allow of | . — : r 
more careful investigation of the pieces of this rail. | the heads are very liable to fly off under strain. the metal 


| being virtually ‘* nicket” under the head. The fillet under 

the head makes a strong junction between the body of the 
: | bolt and the head, and is, of course, easier to make, as the 
Railroad. | meta] in forming the heads flows more easily. 

The accompanying illustrations represent a new 60,000-Ib. The arch-bars do not rest directly on the flange of the 
freight car, designed by Mr. Robert Miller, Master Car- | channel-iron transoms, a stout cored flange of the transom 
Builder of the Michigan Central Railroad. The first car of | casting being interposed. On examining trucksthat have been 
this pattern was built at the Detroit shops of the Michigan | running only a short time, it will often be found that the 
Central Railroad in November last. | channel-iron transom is cracked at the root of the flange 

It will be observed that both the body and the trucks have | where it rests directly on the inverted arch-bar. The bend of 
been considerably strengthened as comparel with the usua! | the arch-bar throws the whole strainon the extreme outer 
style of 40,000-Ib, box car. The plates are unusually heavy’ | edge of the flange, and consequently the flange gives way at 








Sixty-Thousand*Lb. Box Car—Michigan Central 





and are supported over the double body transoms by two 
posts. In order to distribute the strain a stout corbel is 
placed between the ends of the posts and the under side of the 
plate. The body framing is likewise considerably strength- 
ened. both as regards the scantling of the posts and braces 
and the depth of the truss formed by the side. The height 
from the top of the sill to the lower side of the plate being no 
less than 7 feet, the side forms a very deep truss and has 
great vertical strength, and is enabled to carry the greater 
part of the weight on the floor. 

The floor is well supported, the truss rods being placed 


the root. 

The interposition of a stout casting distributes the strain 
over the whole width of the flange and prevents any bending 
and cracking, which, of course, cause the truck to work 
loose. 

The swing motion arrangement is clearly shown on the 
drawing. 

The journals measure 8 in. x 4 in., and the brasses are 
considerably heavier than usual. 

The detail drawing shows the Susemihl anti-friction side- 





bearing which has been adopted by the Michigan Central, 





MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
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FREIGHT CAR, MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


and has been suostituted for the rigi: bearing, as shown in 
the engraving of the truck. This* ew bearing has been 
specified for all new 60,000-lb. freight cars after sufficient 
tests of its value. It is quite a different thing from the wheel- 
bearing, which has been often tried and discarded. The 
wheel-bearing will wear flat, as the diameter of the wheel 
cannot be made large enough in proportion to the heavy axle 
necessary to carry the lead. The new anti-friction roller- 
bearing cannot help turning at every independent motion of 
the truck, because the transom casting pulls the periphery of 
the roller in one direction, and the casting on the truck bolster 
pulls the roller at an opposite line, in the opposite direction. 
The roller is made cone-shaped, or in other words, it is the 
frustum of a cone whose apex lies in the centre of the king- 
bolt. The top and bottom plates, over which it travels, are 
of shallow, cone-shaped form also, so as to supplement th 
angle of cone of roller, therefore the movement of the roller 
is in a circle around the centre of the truck, and any twisting 
and sliding of the roller is thus avoided. There is a tiue roll- 
ing motion, consequently a minimum of wear. If the roller 
were placed loose between the plates it would, through little 
accidents, move too much one way or the other. Therefore 
the guiding arms are placed so as to control the movement at 
any instant, The arms are made inthe form of an #4. the 
one arm set loose (or over thread, as shown in the engraving) 
on the middle bar, which runs through the centre of the roller, 
thereby giving the outer arm a chance to tip and incline a 
trifle more than is required for the inner arm, Alifour arms 
are inserted into flaring pockets in bearing plates, made in 
such shape that arms touch constantly one side of pochet ; 
tne upper casting pulling arms in one direction, the lewer 
casting carrying the opposite arms in the opposite direction. 
As the arms are of equal length and pockets of same size the 
middle bar controlling the travel of roller will stand at. any 
moment on the true dividing line of angle formed between 
Car and truck, and tend toward the centre of king-bolt. Th 
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pockets are made deep enough so that the guiding arms in 
their perpendicular position do not rest on any casting. 

The rollers, as used on the Michigan Central, have a 
diameter on the outside of about 3%{ in., and the diameter on 
the inside is in proportion as much smaller, as it lies nearer 
the apex of the cone. The guidingarms are made *% in. thick, 
The length of the roller, so as to leave the necessary play 
between bolster and side-irons, and also between hanger-pin 
and lower bearing plate, is 334 in., which can be made larger 
if hanger-pin is set nearer the centre of the truck, or can be 
made of a much greater length, if preferred, for all rigid 
trucks where no hanger is in the way. But tests for six 
months under a number of coaches, and for a year anda 
quarter under a way-car, have shown satisfactorily that 
there is hardly any wear, even for a short roller. All rollers 
running now do not even show a polished surface yet, and 
look just as when they were cast. As there is no fastening 
to truck or car, the car can be raised from truck as easily as 
with ordinary rigid block bearing. It is only necessary to 
watch the perpendicular position of guide-arms in setting the 
car on the truck. 

The cost in excess over cost of ordinary bearings is trifling, 
The castings for two shallow plates and one roller do not 
exceed in weight the two castings of ordinary bearing where 
heavy blocks must be carried up to meet each other. The 
only additional expense is in the guiding arm, which is for 
each bearing about 19 linear inches of %4-in. round iron, 
which weighs to the foot about 114 Ibs., or less than 21¢ lbs. 
per bearing arm. As the friction on this roller beaying is 
very small there is no necessity of carrying the car on the 
centre-plate and giving it 1¢ in. or 8g in. play between side- 
bearings, and the strain on transom is almost entirely avo‘d- 
ed. The friction is so small that the friction on the centre 
casting will be the only obstacle in curving, and this should 
be made as small in circle as possible or done away witb 
altogether, carrying car only on these two sensitive outside 
roller bearings and making the centre plate only a guide for 
swiveling and pulling. 

The following table shows the relative sizes of the scant- 
lings of this car and of acar built by the Peninsular Car 
Works, of Detroit, for the Northern Pacitic in 1883, and ex- 
hibited at the Exposition of Railroad Appliances, held at 
Chicago in that year.* A comparison is also made with the 
New York Central standard box car designed by the late 
Leander Garey in 1882.+ 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF DIMENSIONS 40,000 anv 60,000-LB. 























BOX CARS. 
Michigan Northern New York 
Central. Pacific. | Central. 
} 
(—-- - - -_————» 
Year first built....... 1886. 1883 } 1882 
Capacity 60,000 40,000 40,000 
Lesese caiatde of end 
eleeiatCieliaston, ideo 35 ft. 0 in. 33 ft. Sin. 34 ft. O in. 
Width outside of side 
sapaedin ocperes 8 ft. Gin. 8 ft. Oin. 8 ft. 6 in. 
Height top of sill to 
under side er 7 tt. Oin. 6 ft. 4 in. 6 ft. 1 in. 
Cube formed y above 
dimensions.......... 2082 cub. ft.| 1709 cub. ft. | 1758 cub. ft. 
Height from top of 
floor to top ef mid- 
OS PIES 48 in. 40 in. 38 in. 
Cubie< contents inside 
to level of top of 
Ee EERE 1081 hee ft. | 812 grog ft. | 847 cub. ft. 
Sills, centre .......... sy x8 434 X 14 x8 
“ our —" four 
 Mmemetitenl] axe, | axe | ages 
© @de...... messin ae 4 x x 
Iron. double “ Iron, single 
Body transoms..... 5 X 5¢ in. top. t 5x16 8 x , top 
5 X 4 in. bot. 8.x bot. 
End sills.............. 6x8 5K Xx 8 5 x 9% 
Croas ties...... ...... 4% x 10 4x8 4x 7% 
Draft timoers ....... 4x8 4% x 8% eins 
SS eee 4x7 33% «x 6 3x6 
Side door-posts ...... «84 x 444 41g xX 4bg | 334 x Fy, 
—— Bicdeucens 4x4 +x4 23% Xa 
End posts .. ........ 34 x4 33g x 44 3x3 
Totermnedhats posts. . | 2 x vf . 24x4 2x4 
ouble } | 
a — ge or 3 26 x 4 | 
races, e an x ‘ o 
corner ....... 5 244 X 5 {| 24 x6 2x6 
Biaces, end.... .... . SA Xe 24 x4 3x3 
Smetana num- J} [wenty D-'( Twenty, } |Twelve, % in. 
ber and diameter. font ag 54 in. |\Twelve $3 in. 
Flooring, thickness . 134 in 1% in 134 in. 
Body truss rods, pum- 
ber and diameter 
where plain ........ Four, 14gin. | Four, 14% in. | Two, 1 in 
; Biding, © Tuside Laemena 1 iv. ia % 
inside........ % in. 2 % 











The following is.a brief specification of the car illustrated : 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR 35-FT. BOX CAR, MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


RAILROAD. 
General Dimensions : 
Length of car outside of sills ....... So dncabhenoeae 35 ft. O in. 
Width of car outside of sills..................2005 8 ft. 6 in 
Height of car, — of sills to top of plate nh. % 8 ft. 3in 
UD GI a oa 5 cine doce BeSC SK sn dc8Ses6 00 scbees 5 ft. Oin 
Timbers ;: 


Outside, intermediata and centre sills, Georgia or Norway 
pine. 

End sills and end plates, white oak. 

Side plates, Georgia or Norway pine. 

Cross ties, buffer blocks, brake hanger girts, draft timbers, 
all posts, braces and girts, carlines, purlines and ridge poles, 
white oak. 

Door frames and door stops,-white oak or ash. 

Floor, Norway pine. ‘ 

Ceiling, lining, roof‘and fascia boards, white pine. 

All timbers for trucks, white oak. 

Brake beams, hickory elm. 





Po car was illustrated in the Railroad Gazette, Aug. 31, 
+ This car was fully illustrated and described in the Railroad 
Gazette, April 14, May 12 and 26, 1882, 





All blocking in connection with draft timbers, white oak. | The total weight of metal in the two cars is about as fol- 


Drawbars : 


‘‘ Ames,” as manufactured by the ‘‘ Cleveland Malleable Michi 


Iron Co.” 
to deadwoods as shown. The uncoupling device operating 
from below drawbar as shown on sample car and detailed 
drawings. 
Truss Rods: 

1 in. diameter where plain, with ends upset to 13¢ in. di- 

ameter for thread. 
Floor: 


Cast-steel link and cast-iron buffer blocks bolted | New York Central, 1882... ..... .... 


For floor use 20-penny cut nails, each piece to have 2 nails | 


in each sill. 
Grain Door: 
‘* Susemihl & Miller,” with cast-iron threshold. 
Outer Doors: 
** Hewitt” patent door. 
Outside Ceiling: 
To be % in. thick. Tobe nailed with barbed wire nails, 5 
nails in sill 24g x9, 4 in middle and 3 at top 1% x 10, and3 


in brace 1% x 10. 


The 


Inside Lining : 

4 feet above floor on sides, and ends to be lined to upper | 
plates. 

Roof: 

To be the ‘* Hutchins” roof, bottom boards to be nailed with | 
eight barbed wire nails, 1%x10, and top boards with ten 
3, x6 nails, 

Brake Mast: 

1%-in. diameter, with wroughi iron step at bottom and 

ratchet arrangement as shown. 
Brakes: 
To be hung to car body, applied to one truck. Lever and | 
jaws on each brake beam, with attachment to take up slack. 
Brake Shoes : 
To be what are known at the ‘‘ Christie ” brake shoes. 
Ladders and Steps : 

As shown, 6 rounds % in. diameter and one step on each 
side, 2 safety handles on each end as shown, fastened solidly 
to post. 

Side-bearing : 
Susemihl anti-friction roller side-bearing, as per sketch. 
Center Pins : 
To be made of 134 round iron 16 in. under the heads. 
Trucks : 
Use best quality wrought iron, as per detail truck draw- 
ings shown. Trucks have 5 ft. wheel-base. 
Axles ; 
Best hammered iron, as per detail drawing shown. 
Wheels; 

To weigh 560 Ibs., marked and guaranteed 60,000 miles, 

to be pressed on axle with a pressure cf not less than 


60,000 lbs. 
Card Cases: 


Two wood and wire card cases—one at each end. 
Painting: 

All wood-work (except roof) usually painted to be covered 
with 3 coats best quality Prince’s Mineral paint. Roof, 2 
coats of same. Lettering and numbering to be done accord- 
ing to Michigan Central style. 

In mixing paint no thinner, except pure linseed oil, turps or 
turpentine Japan shall be used. All iron work exposed in 
body to be covered with one coat gloss black. Trucks to be 
painted one coat of mineral paint. Top of floor timbers and 
sills under ceiling, also all mortises and tenons, to be painted 
with black diamond paint. 

Weighing: 

Cars to be weighed, and weight, length and capacity to be 

marked on lower right-hand corner of each side of car. 
Conditions: 

All materials, forgings and castings to be of the best 
quality, and all work to be done in the best workmanlike 
manner, and to the satisfaction of an authorized agent of the 
Michigan Central. 





| lows: 
Lbs. 
Si CP. SOME, «cc 6 cnc + Kevews cudapetpeie eel 66 15,098 
ee FR nem ER 12, lUu4 
| . 2,994 


As the Mic higan C Cutan ear is 5 both iemane and stronger, it 
would appear that these desirable qualities are attained with 
a very moderate increase of weight. The difference in the 
weight of the journal bearings is very noticeable, and should 
largely increase their life. 

The weight of the Michigan Central car complete is 27,850 


| Ibs, 








Forney’s Improved Car-Seat. 





The engravings herewith represent the latest form of an im- 
proved car-seat designed by Mr. M. N. Forney. Fig. lisa 
perspective view, fig. 2 a front elevation with a section 
through the side cf the car and window, and fig. 3 an end 


view with the seat-end removed. 


The following are the advantages which result from the 
method of con:truction shown by the engravings: 

1. The backs can be made of any desired height, so as to 
| give ample support for the heads of passengers. 

2. While the backs can be as high as required, their lower 
edges do not come below the tops of the seats, so that there is 


| more room between the front edge of each seat and the back 
| than there is with ordinary seats. 


| 





| 


3. The seat-backs have projections which support the lum_ 
bar regions of the spine or the *‘ small of the back,” where 
support is most needed to prevent fatigue while in a sitting 
posture. 

4. The seats are made to incline backward, so that the jolt- 

ing of the car has no tendency to cause their occupants to 
slide off of them and away from the backs. Very little 
muscular effort is therefore required to maintain a sitting 
posture, so that persons can rest or sleep in these seats almost 
as comfortably as they can lying down. The inclination of 
tke seats is reversed when the backs are turned over. 
5. The backs can be reversed in less space than those 
ordinarily used. The motion is much easier, and there is no 
tendency to come down with a ‘‘ bang” when they are turned 
over carelessly. 

The mechanism employed to effect these ends is shown 
clearly in fig. 3, in which the seat-arm or ‘‘ end” is removed: 
The back B’ and seat S’ are represented by full lines 1m the 
position they occupy when the bacx is turned half way over~ 
These parts are also shown by dotted lines in their two re 
versed positions. Theback has projections D’ and E, E’ and 
D which, when the back is turned over, alternately support 
the lumbar region or *‘smali of the back” and the head and 
neck of the occupant of the seat. 

The seat-back is reversed from the one position represented 
by the dotted lines to the other by means of two pairs of 
crossed links, or arms, L L’—one pair at each end of the seat. 
These are connected to the seat-end and side of car by 
fixed pivots P P’, and to the seat-back by other pivots pp’. 
The links project below the fixed pivots P FP’, and each of 
them has a projecting pin or stud s s’ (shown by dotted lines 
in fig. 2) which support the seat.. The seat or cushion-frame 
bas slots n n’ in each end which receive the pins ss’. These 
slots allow for the variation in the distance apart of the pins 
which occurs when the back is reversed. The action of these 
links will be readily understood if we follow the movement 
of the back from the position shown by dotted lines at B, fig. 
3, to the position when it is turned half-way over, represented 
in full lines at B’, and finally to thatindicated by dotted iines 
at B’, when the back is completely reversed. The dotted 
lines 0 p q and o’ p’ q’ represent the paths in which the pivots 
p p’ move when the back is reversed, and rs t, r’ s’ t’ are the 
paths which the lower pins or studs s s’ describe during the 
same period. It will be seen that when the back is reversed 


All material used to be subject to such inspection and tests | from the position shown at B to B’ that the pin s moves in 


as the railroad company may desire to make. 
A sample truck and samples of all castings furnished if | 
desired. 
Serew Threads : 


Standard for screw threads, bolt heads and nuts shall be | from ?’ to 7”. 


the one adopted by the Master Car-Builder’s Association at 
the Richmond Convention, June 15, 1871. 
Drawings: 

Said cars shall be constructed and finished according to the 
specifications and accompanying drawings, together with 
such working and detail drawings, templates, patterns and 
sample car as may be provided. 

Patents: 

The builders in all cases to protect this company in the use 
of any patents used on the car. 

WEIGHTs : 

Wroughe iron in body See ne eS ET ee 
Bolts and nuts 
Cast iron 
Two Ames denatingn Sane. . 
” links (steel) 
Wrought iron in trucks .. 
Bolts and nuts wi 
Cast iron 
Malleable 
Brass 
Wi eight of cast wheels, each 
axies, each 430 

The weights of the New York Central.40;000-Ib. car, 

above referred to, are thus given ina slightly different form: 


ee She | ~Lbs. 
Wrought i iron in car body sdph ovce- ce. oxest de Sabbeneue ees > 2,552. 
ee ns erics tare sss cte cokes ban income 5 797 
Steel in car body.. Saag aie — | 
Malleable iron iu car body... ......... as 134% 
Wrought iron in trucks, ineluding — -. 3,144 
Cast heels. . 5,366 
Ma:leable “ MD.  invkgs destea yess ei ecastertsaassee 48 
Fe Se ee ee ee eee Pree 80 


The wheels were specified to weigh 525 Ibs. each. 







| 


li 
| 





the arc t sr, and s’ moves from ¢’ to 7’. When the back is 
in the position B the seat is in that shown by the dotted lines 
a‘ S”’, and it is then supported on the pins at ¢ t’ ; with the 
reversal of the back these pins are moved from ¢t to r and 
The seat then occupies the position shown by 
the dotted lines S. 

1t will be seen that, by reversing the back, the seat is moveg 
horizontally ; and its inclination is also reversed, so that in 
both positions of the back it inclines backward, which adds 
materially to its comfort. If the seat is not moved horizon- 
tally when the back is reversed, more room lengthwise of the 
car will be required for each seat of a given width and a back 
of any desired form or inclination. With this mechanism for 
reversing the backs they can be made of any required height, 
and, as appears from the illustrations, their lower edges come 
above the tops of the seats. This leaves the space behind the 
seat entirely clear, so that with seats of this kind there is 
more room than with those ordinarily used. 

It will laso be seen that the fixed pivots P and P’ are located 


2 | on a line with the top of the seat. With the ordinary method 


of reversing backs, the seat-arm pivots about which the backs 
turn must be placed so far above the seats that the arm-rests 
areelevated at an uncomfortable height, so that the shoulders 
of passengers are raised up into an uneasy position. The loca- 
tion of the pivots P P’, shown in theengravings, permits the 
arm-rests and window sills-‘to be lowered to any position that 
will be most conducive to comfort. The fact that the arms of 
drawing-room car chairs are-always made much lower than 
those of ordinary car-seats is evidence that the latter are too 
high. But if the window sills are lowered so as to be of the 
most comfortable height for arm-rests,there is danger when 
they are open that persons will put their arms or feet outsid g 
and be hurt, and children standing up on the seats may fall 
out, 
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pa formally elected president of the club, which was carried 
s fol- tnanimously. 
| The President, after returning thanks for his election, 
Lbs. announced that the subject for discussiuu would be the Heat- | 
5,098 ing, Lighting and Ventilation of Cars. 
2,1U4 Mr. W. T. Woopwarp (Sewall Heater Co.) proceeded to ‘ 
Sagar give a very clear and lucid description of the principles of 
>. 994 Py 
8 this heater, which is in use on the Maine Central with suc- HI 
ar, it cessful results. He argued that if it answeied well in north- ' 
with ern Maine it would warm cars effectively in any part of the i} 
United States. They used \/ iv. steam pipe running through | 
1 the the train and well-protected wherever it was exposed to the 
ould weather. With a view to simplicity no reducing valve was 
used; a simple angle globe valve on the engine being found 
850 sufficient, One-eighth turn of this vaive that took 10 turns ; 
— to be fully opened would give a sufficient supply of steam to : 
heat the train. ; 
The pipe runs under the centre of the car. A patent valve / 
is — under the floor in the centre of the car, operated by ; 
a disk, which can be moved by a key in the possession of the ; 
ion. brakeman, who can thus regulate the amount of steanr ad- 
é mitted to the heating pipes inside the car. The steam 
is a from this central valve te each side of the car; thence 
tion through radiators at the ends of the car back to the centre, 
oni thence to the main pipe and on to the next car. 
By partially opening the valve referred to above part of 
the steam gces directly into the radiating pipes inside the car, 
the and part goes directly on to the next car. [t will thus be 
seen that the heating is regulated by what is known as a ** by- 
8 to Either the whole volume of steam or any part of it can 
be made to circulate through the car, aud the surplus goes 
wer directly to the end of the car without passing through or do- 
7 ing any keating. Thus the temperature of each car can be 
sidesg regulated without interfering with the temperature of any 
ack other car. 
In actual practice the controlling valve enables ca#s to be 
am kept at an even temperature of 69° to 70” when the thermom- 
. eter is 30° to 35° below zero. The cars can stand all night 
ere without any attention. The condensed water from the steam 
‘ing pipes is trapped and let off by a thermostatic device. A hot 
well for the condensed water is provided under the car, with 
™ a fire-box underneath the hot well. A fire can be lit in this 
jolt fire-box if required, so that the car can be kept warm when 
s to standing d2tached from the engine. The fire can be dumped 
ttle instantly by means of a drop grate. 
in The special claims on behaif of the Sewall heater are that 
ie, it is simple and the heat can be easily regulated; while due 
10st provision is made for heating the car when the engine is dis- 
of abled or before it is attached to the train. 
Some gentlemen proposed to render stoves safe by incasing 
them with boiler plate or providing them with automatic fire 
1088 extinguisbers, ut, granting that either of these devices 
no answered perfectly, a heavy stove would still remain a dan- 
ned gerous missile in case of collision or derailment. 
We are now equi ping & train for the Michigan Central and 
two trains for the Fitch , apd hope soon to equip a train 
wh on the New York & New England. The estimated cost per 
ed- car is $300, complete, ready for runuing. 
the The coupling is simple, and uucouples when lifted to a hori- 
2 zontal position. The joint is made with a rubber washer, 
er and rubber hose is used. The actual working pressure is 
re only about 3 Ibs. per sq. in., so that the rubber does not 
ind decay. We have had no difficulty from freezing. Some 
condensed water will remain in the coupling when the train 
ort is left detached from the engine, but there is not enough ice 
ind to give trouble. The radiation is reduced toa minimum by 
means of an as! lining surrounding the metallic portion 
- FIG, 1—FORNEY’S IMPROVED CAR SEAT. of the coupling. When the engine is attached to the train 
steam will pass through the main pipe as fast as a man could 
of walk, and the cars are soon heated to a comfortable tempera- 
at. For these and other reasons, the method of construction | sill above it does. The window recess and this form of seat _ The eee .—_ a ~~. 4 be bn a, 
Pace at. ‘ ‘ Be Bae as when running a train of 7 cars, w e tem 
by shown in figs. 1 and 2 has been devised. The window ledge | together, it is thought, will give more room and comfort to below zero, the engineer could fin 2 on aioe + jo a 
p’. M, fig 2, has been placed 24 in. above the top of the floor. | passengers than any other arrangement yet devised. ing of his engine. 
of This is just about the height of a drawing-room car chair| Avy further information can be obtained from Mr. M. N.| Steam heating hasmany advantages, independent of safety, 
1es arm. Under the window W, a recess or pocket R is con- | Forney, 23 Murray street, New York, or from the Dayton apy seeds pee Ry ef pO agp = 
me structed, which is flush with the outside of the car. This | Manufacturing Compauy, Dayton, Ohio, who have just made > aiken Gevevel teed Gite diel, Gee oF taate an eith tae. 
se make the ledge M wide enough for acomfortable arm-rest, or | arrangements to make the seat. The deteriorating effect of the ashes from car stoves on the 
ins it can be used as a shelf to hold books or packages. Asshown upholstery is also entirely prevented, and the varnish is not 
Pse in fig. 1, the crossed arms come so low down that they are injured by the excessive beat of a stove. ibi 
os dj Heating and Lighting Cars. Mr. James A. Faust (Salt Lake City) exhibited a stove 
Dt not in the way of a person occupyimg the seat, and as the cmmnagliee which he fired up, the flame showing pretty plainly at the 
ig. recess or pocket # gives sufficient room for the arm of a pas- | The regular monthly meeting - the Master Op Seater end a the ~~ a Y= stove — then upset = — 
ed senzer ' can § i Club was held at the rooms of the clu oO. i y | no damage excep’ e carpet, the appearance of whic’ 
: senger, be or sbe can sit close up to the side of the car without street, New York. on the 17th inst, Mr’C E.G y pre-| was irretrievably damaged by the stream of dirty water 
_ discomfort, sided, and there was a very full attendance of members and | which escaped from the stove. 
ed The result is that in effect, the seat, crosswise of the car, is, | visitors. . Mr. 4.4 a, 9 —— ~. —— rafety 
ts ith thi % nt, practically len ned thr r f | It was resolved to postpone any change of the name of the ! heater, whic’ m tried on t int ere rquette. 
he m a ae ese os = - ee little liabilit va club until October. Prhe President announced that the com- | He uses a stove with a species of check or non-return valve 
PRCNee, gi ae P y | mittee had taken the present rooms for a year from May 1, | in the base of the stack. This valve closes when the stove 
he passengers putting their arms outside of the car, because the | 1987, turns over, and the water in a reservoir under the stove ex- 
ed recess gives them a more comfortable res than the window Mr. C. A. Smith proposed that Mr. C. E. Garey be | tinguishes the fire. 
in 
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Mr. Lauper (President of the New England Railroad 
Club) regretted that so few railroad men attended the meet- 
ing of the New York Club. He called attention to the danger 
of using stoves in the baggage. mail and express cars, which 
are placed in the most dangerous part of the train. He be- 
lieved that in many cases the numerous objections against 
continuous heating could be overcome. It would, however, 
be almost impossible to adopt that system on a road like the 
Old Colony, with numerous junctions, where cars had very 
frequently to be cut out orattached. The most serious objec- 
tion _was, however, the difficulty of adopting generally one 
uniform system of coupling. That was a very important ques- 
tion, and he would urge the advocates of continuous heating 
to fix upon one universal coupling as soon as possible, so that 
cars heated by different systems might be run in one train. 

The Baker heater set the cars on fire atthe accident at 

oodstock, Vt., so that that class of heater is not so per- 
fectly safe as we imagined. 

Mr. M. B. Huruey (Quebec), explained his system of con- 
tinuous heating. The pipes all couple and uncouple auto- 
matically and are protected by double air spaces. 

Mr. Pass (Standard Corporation of New York) explained 
a system of car heating he had lately patented. A stove is 
heated by air gas from the saturated solution of gasoline. 
An air pump is actuated by a spring motor, resembling the 
main-spring of a watch, and forces the air under pressure 
savor the carbureter, which contains gasoline absorbed 
by sponges in boxes. The free liquor is drawn off after 
charging the generators, which are protected from the cold 
by or and paper boxes. The system provides both for 
lighting and heating cars. The gas is burnt in burners, and 
also heats a boiler with a coil of steam vipe. Should the 
car leave the track, the gas supply is cut off from burners and 
stove by self-acting valves. 

Mr. W. G. CREAMER did not believe the apparatus de- 
scribed by the previous speaker would sell. No railroad com- 
pany would use such a dangerous article as gasoline. 

Mr. Puass stated, in reply, that the air gas was perfectly 
safe and that three or four thousand plants on this principle 
were in use in various houses, hotels, etc., in all parts of the 
world. He estimated that 50 cub. ft. of gas would runa 
Baker heater one hour, and that a car could be heated and 
lighted for three cents an hour. 

Mr. Roperick H. SmiruH (Pennock Lighting and Heating 
Co): A primary battery is used for this system. The bat- 
tery contains 100 cells, placed in a box underneath the car 
and weighing 1,000 Ibs. The chemicals, carbon and zinc re- 
quire renewing once every six months, and the liquid, the 
composition of which is a secret, required renewal every 
week. A battery of this’size will provide ten lights of ten 
candle power each, at a cost cf 70 cents per light per week ; 
or say $7 per car per week. This system of lighting is being 
applied to cars on the Delaware & Hudson, Baltimore & 
Ohio and New York Central. 

Mr. LAUDER stated that the Julien system, as used on one 
of the Boston & Albany cars, had 24 lights of sixteen can- 
dle-power each, the battery weighing 1,800 Ibs. If so many 
lights were required, he feared that the amount of light pro- 
posed by the previous speaker, ten lights of 10 candle-power 
each, would be wholly insufficient. 

Mr. Maynarp briefly explained his system of heating. 

Mr. Roperick H. Siri stated that the Martin system of 
heating cars by steam from the engine was now used on the 
Ch‘cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis and the Dunkirk & Allegheny 
Valley. A train heated on this principle was also running on 
the New York Ceutral, leaving the Grand Ceritral Depot for 
Poughkeepsie at 2:30 p.m. He had made experiments and 
found tl at when the thermometer was at 26° the condensa- 
tion on one car was 4214 Ibs. per hour. When the thermom 
eter was at zero the condensation was about 50 per cent. 





ater. 

rr W. C. Baker stated that his last form of heater, as 
illustrated in a recent issue of the Railroad Gazette, was per- | 
fectly safe, and, though smaller, had a considerably greater | 
heating surface than any of his previous heaters. 

Mr. B. BERNSTEIN explained Cline’s Car Heater. It was! 
stated that 1t contained a pan of fuel which would burn for | 
80 hours without attention. 

Mr. E. L. GrirritH showed a model of a heater patented 
by Mr, Edward Henn, of Jersey City Heights. A patent 


fuel costing 2! cents per Ib. is used. 

Mr. Situ (Boston) showed a model of a cylindrical steel 
safety pemeneer car, 

The bour being somewhat advanced, the Chairman an- 


nounced that the meeting was adjourned, and that the con- 
sideration of the subject would be resumed at the next meet- 
ing, April 21. ; ’ 

A very handsome illuminated copy of the resolutions of 
condolence to the family of the deceased President of the Club, 
Leander Garey, was exhibited. 





Rail Joint—Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Standard. 


The rail joint shown in the cuts is the standard adopted by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., Nov. 1, 
1885. It was designed by Mr. J. T. Clark, General Super- 
intendent, and *‘it is now (Feb. 19, 1887) in use on 1,000 
miles of the track of this company, and has given such uni- 
versal satisfaction that we shall continue to introduce it in 
our new work and on our old lines whenever rails require 
renewal.” 

It is a three-tie, supported joint, and, as shown here, is 
applied to a 67-pound rail. It will be noticed that the sec- 
tion of the angle-bar is increased in thickness from 0.597 in. 
at G H to 0.875 in. at A B. Toroll it, special rolls were de. 
signed and patented by Mr. W. B. Parkes, of Bay View, 
Wis., which are described by the inventor thus : 

‘*The tongues of the top roll are eccentric to the latter’s 
line of axis, as best illustrated by fig. 2, the relative centres 
of both this roll and its tongues being respectively shown by 
the full line and the dotted line. The collars on the lower 
roll all have their centre on the line of axis of said roll. The 
irons to be treated by my improved rolls are first formed in 
the usual manner, and are of equal thickness throughout their 
entire length. These irons, after being suitably heated, are 
severally fed to the rolls, when the eccentric tongues of the 
top one are at their greatest throw, and the distance between 
them and the grooves on the lower one the least. The end of 
the iron first engaged is reduced by the pressure exerted and 
the surplus metal forced toward the other end. The pressure 
gradually diminishes as the throw of (the feccentric tongues 
lessens until a half-revolution is accomplished, when, as the 
throw of said eccentric begins to increase, this pressure is 
correspondingly increased until the greatest throw is again 
attained and the iron passed out from the rolls. The oper- 
ation just described leaves each iron thickest in its centre 
and gradually tapered therefrom toward each end, as shown 
by fig. 3, while the pressure faces of the rolls give said iron 
the desired countour, this result being accomplished at one 
revolution of the rolls. 

‘*TIn the manufacture of fish-plates, I provide the eccentric 
tongues of the upper roll with a bevel that is also eccen- 
tric and opposes a bevel, and a shoulder on the collar; of the 
lower roll. The blanks for the fish-plates are first given their 











angular sbape by other rolls, but are of equal thickness 
throughout their length, and. when acted upon by my improved 
rolls, the bevel on the eccentric tongues opposing the beveled 
and shouldered portions of the collars act upon the upper bear- 
ing part of said plates, so as to give them the greatest width in 
the centre and a gradual taper therefrom to each end, fig. 5 
showing this bearing part atits centre and fig. 4 at one 
end. Fig. 1 shows the eccentric tongues on the upper roll 
when at their least throw, and the space between them and 
the opposing grooves on the lower roll the greatest. In this 
figure I show the rolls constructed to operate upon two angle- 
irons at one time ; but this construction may be varied so as 
to accommodate a greater number.” 








Locomotives Built by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 








The gradual growth in the size of locomotives can best be 
traced by examining the records of a large locomotive works 
showing the number and sizes of locomotives built each year. 
Statistics on this subject have already appeared in these 
columns. * 

The following table shows the sizes and varieties of loco- 
motives built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works for a series 
of years. The production for the last eleven years, 1876 to 
1886, inclusive, is given for each year, and before that time 
it is given in detail for periods of years. The gradual iv_ 
crease in size can be clearly traced. It will be observed, for 
instance, that prior to 1870 the great majority of consolida- 
tion engines built had cylinders smaller than 20 in. by 24 in., 
whereas in 1881 and the following year only 35 engines had 
smailer cylirders, while no less than 180 had cylinders of 
what may be termed at present the standard size for this type 
of engine. Since 1882 no consolidation engines appear to 
have been built with cylinders smaller than 20 in. by 24 1n., 
while a few engives have had Jarger cylinders, 

The gradual increase in the size of American type engines 
is also very noticable. From 1870-1875 nearly half the total 
number of engines of this type had 16 in. cylinders, but in 
1886 more engines were built with 16 in. cylinders than with 
any other size. 

The table also shows the gradual decrease in the number of 
narrow gauge engines built, showing the effect of the almost 
universal adoption of the standard gauge. 

The table shows clearly how the demand varied at different 
times for different classes of locomotives, and this is made 
more evident by a summarized table, No. II., which we have 
compiled and give below : 

TABLE II. 


RELATIVE NUMBER OF PRINCIPAL TYPES OF LOCOMOTIVES TO TOTAL 
PRODUCTION, 




















1860 | 1870 | 1876 | 1881 | 
— to to_ | to to |Totals. 
3 | 1875 | 1880 | 1886 | 
- ee, ee! Se, See 
American engines, all | | 
sizes aod gauges .....| 366 487 | 743| 659] 789), 3,014 
Ten-wheeied engines, all 
sizes and gauges .... | 220 | 259! 271| 81!) 241! 1,072 
Mogul engines, all sizes} | | 
and guuges....... .... 18 20|' 178; 203. 568 987 
Consolidation engine-.| 
all sizes aud gauges... 206| 35) 224) €59) 1,124 
All other types, sizes! | 
and gauges ...........; 571 | 169) 257) 455) 639! 2,090 
Ree | = Pe Roary een ae 
Te tee Bet 1,175 | 1,141] 
| 


1,484! 1,622) 2,806) 8,318 


It will be seen that the American type is still the favorite, 








* Some particulars as to the gre dual increase in the sizes of lo- 
comotives built by the Schenectady L comotive Works were 
given in the Railroad Gazette of Dec. 24, 1886. page 891. Simi- 
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TABLE I. 


THE- SIZES AND-TYPES BOILT FROM 1831 TO 1886. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, 


















































































































































TYPE OF LOCOMOTIVE Before| 960 | 1870 | | ears 
; to te || 1876. | 1877. | 1878. . | j 2, 1908.) ears 
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though the consolidation is rapidly gaining ground. The ten- 
wheeled type, after being preferred to the Mogul for many 
years, has been generally supplanted during the last ten 
years. A reference to Table I., will show that during. the 
three years 1884-5-6 only 26 ten-wheeled engines were built 
with 19 in. cylinders, while no less than 169 Moguls of that 
size were turved out. 

Table No. III. shows clearly which types of engines bave 
been most generally built during the last few years. Accord- 
ing to this table, out of every hundred engines built during 
that time, about 70 will be either of the American, the Con- 
solidation or the Mogul type; about 14 will be either four or 
six-wheeled switchers; 8 will be ten-wheelers; and the remain- 
ing 8 will comprise all the other known types, four-wheeled, 
coupled with trailing pony truck, Forney type, etc. 





TABLE III. 
PROPORTION OF VARIOUS TYPES OF LOCOMOTIVES TO TOTAL PRO- 
DUCTION. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
1881 to 1886 
inclusive. 
Number. Per cent. 
American - 789 27.3 
Ten-w neeled 8.3 
ED Se eee 19.6 
Consolidation . 22.8 
Four-driver switching ... des 87 
Four-driver and leading pony truck........... 19 07 

es - “ trailing “ Orr ae 2.9 

« » S “ —~ 4-wheeled truck (For- 

Dey) 204 dase see eo d6. Soden eeeensnenhe aps 1.5 
SIOE, - on50s cancccmetsetouse ses ae 6a 45 15 
Six wheel-d switchers. ..............0.seeeeees 166 5.7 
Special types.. ..... EG ET Eee 28 1.0 

RN nee MEET ONS Oe 2.896 100.0 








President Adams on the Interstate Commerce Law. 


At the dinner of the Commercial Club in Boston, on the 
19th inst, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, in a speech of much 
candor, told of the influences which resulted in the present 
law and of bis personal relations to the subject. and presented 
his views of the probable and proper attitude of the com- 
panies toward the law. We give the conclusions of his 
address. 

But leaving all this, and coming down to immediate ques- 
tions connected with the Inter-state Commerce bill, there are 
three features of that bill which excite spscial comment. 
These are, first. what is known as the long and short haul ; 
second, the prohibition of all rebates, drawbacks and secret 
arrangements with shippers : third, the prohibition of pooling. 

LONG AND SHORT HAUL. 

I think I may say that, as railroad commi-sioner, I was 
almost the father of what is known as the long and short 
haul clause. I have always m uintaived that the uncontrolled 





competition of railroads wasa great evil. It had the neces- | 


sary tendency of concentrating businesss at given points and 
ima few hands. The geographical pomt which.did not have 
the advantage of railroad cumpetition could not hold its own 
against the point which did have that adVafitage. So, also, 
tlié Mian who controtteda small business could not -hold -his 
own against.the man who controlled a large business. The 
traffic of the large shipper would always be sought for on terins 
more advantageous than the smaller shipper could command. 
Asa commissioner, I always maintained that this was wrong; 
as a railroad president I maintain that it is wrong to-day. 
Therefore, Iam by no means prepared to admit that the-In- 


jurious results, when it says that no railroad company shall 
charge more for a longer haul than it does for a shorter haul, 
which is included in the longer haul under conditions sub- 
etantially the same. I want tosee this proVision of the act 
brought into practical operation. I am not afraid of it. It 
is substantially just. and where a thing is substantially just 
it is right, and where it is right it should be law But it is 
unnecessary to say that the whole question will come up for 
decision on the scope to be given to those five words, ‘‘ under 
conditions substantially the same.” In them there is much 
labor cut out for the commission, and they are big with liti- 
gation for the courts and fees for the lawyers. 


REBATES, DRAWBACKS, ETC. 

As respects the next debated provision, that prohibiting 
rebates, drawbacks and secret arrangements, I do not hesi- 
tate to put myself on record as saying that tnis is right, and 
should be Jaw, and if it has not been law before. I am glad it 
is now. No one has suffered more than the railroads them- 
selves from this system of rebates and drawbacks and secret 
arrangements. It has been a crying wrong. It should have 
been remedied years ago. It is well that it is about to be 
remedied now. 

PASSES. 


And as one phase of this question comes up the 
matter of free passes. As respects them I have long been on 
record. I hold that the free pass system on the railroads of 
this country 1s an outrageous abuse, and that the most radical 
remedy should be applied to it. I think if the most radical 
remedy were applied nothing but good would flow therefrom. 
How absurd it is that whole classes of persons should habitu- 
ally travel for nothing, while others are compelled to pay. 
Neither would avy buman being find fault with a positive 
prohibition of the system of free transportation. Provided 
that every one knew that his neighbor paid as well as himself. 
none would find fault. I have, therefore, done the little I 
could to get the railroads to seize this great opportunity to 
get rid of an abuse the magnitude of which few people realize. 
Unfortunately, a loophole for escape is left open, and I fear 
that the railroads, unequal to the occasion, will avail them- 
selves of it. The law apnlies only to travel between the states. 
Travel limited to any single state is not affected by it. It is 
in the power, therefore, of railroad corporations operating 
lines between states and territories to issue any number of 
passes they see fit. gg yr only that they read ‘** gond be- 
tween points in such and such a state, or in such and such a 
territory.” It isa mean and contemptible evasion. Never- 
theless, it is a legal evasion, and I have small hope that the 
railroad companies will have the wisdom not to avail them- 
| selves of it. 








POOLING. 
Thus, so far as two of the three great features of this law 
is concerned. I have found little in it to criticise. I come now 
| to the third feature—the prohibition of pooling. And in this 
| t the Jaw seems to me to be radically bad. Why. 
| gentlemen, what is railroad pooling? It is simply a check, 
| and not a very effective one, which is put upon the great law 
| of the survival of the fittest. Under the working of an unre- 
| strained competition the weaker is systematically driven to 
| the wall. When, in the case of railroads, the driving-to-the- 
wall process of destruction has been carried far enough, the 
weaker is absorbed by these metbods with which we 
_are so very familiar into the strong. The stronger assimilates 
the weaker: he makes it a part of himself; the lamb lies down 
inside of the lion:- What is this but pooling in its final shape ¢ 
That is, the pool.-here consists. of ali the parties 
united into one whole, and not now a weak whole, in which 
the law of competition. has a certain effect, as under our 
pooling -organizations, but in one .consolidated, combined 
whoie, subject..to one Jaw and freed entirely from comipeti- 
tion. In inserting this anti-pooling ‘clause, the framers. of 





ter-state Commerce bill is likely to produce any serious or in- | they meant not todo. Instead of insuring competition they 
; insure consolidation. This is just as imevitable as fate—it 


was clearly pointed out to them—yet they could not take the 
fact in, and so they allowed a cant phrase to supply the place 
of common sense. So far as its prohibition of pooling is con- 
cerned, the act should have been entitled ‘‘ An act to bring 
about the largest possible combination of railroads in the 
shortest possible time.” With this view I do not think the 
railroad corporations at least should find fault. Whether 
the country itself is prepared to find itself face to face with 
the issue it is thus forcing prematurely on is entirely another 
question. But I think it will not be long before we shall 
have another illustration of the fact that, though the Legis- 
lature may propose, the laws of trade dispose. 








Poughkeepsie Bridge. 
The Secretary of War has written the following communi- 





the Inter-state Commerce act have done the very thing which | fectl 


cation to Congressman Weber, relative to the pi 
| bridge across the Hudson at Poughkeepsie, N, Y.: “I beg 
to state that. so far as known by this department, no 
| authority in United States law exists for the construction of 
this bridge, but it is understood the same is being erected 
under authority derived from the State of New York. In 
this connection your attention is invited to the ovinion of the 
Attorney General of the United States, dated May 1, 1885, 
in the matter of the railroad bridge under construction across 
the Mississipm River at St. Paul by the Minnesota & North- 
western Railroad Co., from which the following is an ex- 
tract: ‘But as regards the rights of navigation, the public 
law of the United States appears to he a vindication of this 
right wholly to those who sustain injury thereto from un- 
lawful obstructions, or otherwise. through the institution by 
them of the proper civil proceedings for relief.’ It is pro- 
posed to add that this bridge is one of a number now erected 
or in process of erection which it is thought do or will in- 
terfere with navigation, and which were reported to the 
Senate on the 24th ult., in accordance with section 4 of the 
river and harbor act of August 5, 1886.” 
Dry Goods Merchants -— Against the Classifica- 
tions. 
Representatives of the leading dry goods houses of New York 
and of several Western firms met at the Merchants’ Club in 
New York this week and made the following resolutions in 
regard to the new freight classifications: 

Resolved. That, in the opinion of this meeting, the pro- 
posed new classificaticn is unjust and unreasovable; is con- 
trary to the recommendations of the New York State Rail- 
road Commissioners, who carefully weighed the whole sub- 
ject, and is agaixst the general welfare of all sections of the 
couvtry. 

Resolved, That the discriminsting penalty of 50 per cent., 
embodied in the new proposed classification against the use 
of packing cases and 1n favor of canvas-covered bales, is an 
unreasonable and oppressive regulation, and cannot ke sus 
tained upon business principles. and it is in violation of the 
letter and spirit of the Inter-state commerce law, : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed whose duty it 
shall be to prepare a suitable protest against the proposed 
against the proposed classification, and submit the same to 
the representatives of che railroads ; and also, if necessary, 
to bring the matter before the Inter-state Commissioners; 
and to take any steps, which, in their judgment, may be 
necessary to secure their rights in the United States courts. 

Resolved, That this meeting recommend shippers to pay 
freight based upon the new classification under protest. 

The Whitner Automatic Brake Appliances. 
The air brake bleeder and: the frangibie vent of the Whitner 
Automatic Brake Co.-have been attached to a car of the Al- 
| bany & Troy “ belt line.” These appliances were described in 
the Railroad Gazette; Feb. 25.. We-have no report of tests 
made,. beyond the statement-that the bleeder worked per- 
x. 
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@ | ers in line.” Bill Nye thinks a man is a fool who will 
| sit up nights and rob trains when he might go to Con. 
| gress and get in his work on the surplus. An alterna. 
| tive even more practicable is to go to the State Legis- 
| lature and ‘‘ strike” a railroad. 
We have never held that the salvation of the race 
depended upon the question of giving or not giving 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. by St. Peter), but we have regarded it as an important 
Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially) minor evil, which would sooner or later be corrected, 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if». the relations of the roads and the public were more 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 








justly settled. The practice cuts seriously into the 


road officers, organieations and changes of companies oe of the tailroads, oo ne 2 ese thd 
the letting, and completion of contracts for new | nefit to the public. in fact, the man who can least 
RR ee = amie improvements of old ones, experi- afford to pay his fare is the last man who can geta 
ments in the construction of roadsand machinery and pass. On the contrary, he has to pay in increased 
in their management, particulars as to the business of | fare his small share of the cost of carrying the richer 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis-| man who travels free. But this is not by any means 
cussions of .tbjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS Of the worst of it. The greatest harm is in the insidious 
railroad business oy men practically acquainted with corruption of the minds of menin public life. Bribery 
them are especially desired. Officers w‘Nl oblige us by | },y passes has been so delicate, so persistent and so 
forwarding early copies of notices of mmeen9s, men. common that few public men can have helped being 
appointinents, and especially annual reports, .2me notice more or less affected by it. A more rubust morality 


om ———_ - — will surely follow when the men who make or execute 
Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that jaws affecting railroads have to pay fare or walk. 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in, 
thisjournal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
vuMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. 








A morning paper concludes from its study of the 
last great bridge disaster that ‘‘ there is danger in- 
separable from railroad bridges built wholly or mainly 


etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col of insecurity, etc.” Unfortunately, our contemporary 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi-| does not name any proper material. The inference 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis | intended is that iron and steel must be abandoned, or, at 
ing patronage. least, used butsparingly. The revolution contemplated 
is tremendous, and the mere suggestion of it must be 
sickening to those foolish and wicked men who have 
put their millions into iron and steel making plants. 
By the way, what shall we make railsof ? Crystaliiza- 
tion certainly is just as serious a matter, and just as 
sure to happen in rails asin bridges. We get a little 
comfort, however, from Mr. Metcalf’s paper printed 
in the Railroad Gazette last week. He says: 








The interest of the approaching freight brake trials 
at Burlington will be greatly increased by the pres- 
ence of brakes applied simultaneously throughout the 
train by the action of electricity. There is every prob- 
ability that there will be a notable addition to the 
known types of electric brakes in which the current 
releases a pawl and the power to press the brake-shoes 
against the wheels is obtained from the axle by fric- i it be true that the largest crystals and the coarsest and 
tion wheels or some analogous device. The new y.sicest structure are formed when iron and steel are allowed 
brake obtains simultaneous application by means Of to coo! slowly and in a state of rest; and if the finest crystals 
an electric current, while the power is obtained by and the best structure canonly be formed by quick cooling 
compressed air. Such a brake has been previously and the violent agitation of hammer or of the rolls ; or by 
proposed and has been tested on a few cars, but no careful heating to just the right temperature to cause the 
sustained effort appears to have been made to ascer- formation of fine crystals, it would seem somewhat anomal- 
tain the results in actual working or to effect those US to assume that this is all reversed in the cold state, and 
imprevements in detail which are always necessary in that cold iron and steel can be shaken up into coarse crystals 

, ‘ . ‘ ise anda weak condition. It may be possible that such an 
oem, mavention. The forthcom ing brake is, however, | anomaly could exist, but it seems more reasonable to suppose 
the fruit of considerable experience and has already won an axle cr a crank-pin breaks and develops in the 
been tested experimentally on a train of fifty cars. interior large, ery and weak crystals, that those crystals 

were formed there by too much heat, too slow cooling, and 
too little work when the piece was formed. 
One of the most eminent bridge builders in America 
says that crystallization is a ‘‘ bugaboo.” There is a 
| great deal to be learned yet about iron and steel, but 
does any one know of an instance of the fall of an 
iron bridge that could not be accounted for without 
resorting to the occult and over-worked theory of the 
crystallization of iron under repeated vibrations or 
shocks ? 








It is unfortunate that New South Wales comes to 
our market for tenders for sixteen passenger and 
twenty-eight freight engines at a time when all of our 
locomotive works are full of orders and the English 
shops are not pressed with them. Up to the end of 
the fiscal year, June 30, 1886, we had sent 125 loco- 
motives to Australia and New Zealand, but nearly all 
the orders have been obtained during slack times, as 
we cannot compete, in price, with England during 
our booms and her depressions, although the super- 
iority of American locomotives is generally admitted. The names of the Inter-state Commerce Commis- 

Our exports of locomotives for the last 12 years have sioners are at last announced, and the President has 
been ; . been deliberate to good purpose. While the Commis- 

















Figsel pene, enn, tape a enteote sion is not an ideal one, it is much better than it 
enamine ae 44 561,559 seemed possible to get, considering the pay and duties 
4 1.010.074 of the position. The obvious criticism of the composi- 

3 pest rt tion of the Commission is that there should have been 
99 893 123/onit at least one man of experience and weight asa | 

333 ctetet ee = 5 $°3:ja1 | practical railroad man, Without doubt some of the 
— selesecesde Feb) dbo iaendacs tpiseesiersd = 2,819,946 gentlemen named must have accepted the position 
Seen ne eres rssh: shone te 52 333,393 | from a sense of public duty rather than from ambition, 
len $12,631,252 | OT for thesalary attached. For instance, the position 


It is claimed that, in addition to the above, locomo. | °f Commissioner, honorable and conspicuous as it is, 
tives have been exported to Mexico and Canada for ©” add little to Judge Cooley’s distinction, while it 
which no returns have been made to the Bureau of | willadd much to his cares and involves a great loss 
Statistics. in income. 

The locomotives have been distributed about as fol-| Judge Cooley’s knowledge of the relations of the 
lows: To Russia, 4 per cent.; England and all English railroads to the public and to each other is profound, 
colonies, 29 per cent.; Spain and Cuba. 10 per cent.; and he is a man eminent as a jurist and of the highest 


Mexico, 14 per cent.; South America, 87 per cent. character. His experience as Receiver of the Wanash 
p system east of the Mississippi, although brief, must 








It is interesting to see the alacrity with which some have been fruitful, to a man with his capacity for | 


statesmen are hastening to show to the world the learning. 

fountains of their patriotism. The Ohio & Mississippi | - Col. Morrison’s life has been so much in public view 
lately notified members of the Illinois House and’ that it is hardly necessary to speak of it. Whatever 
Senate that conductors would not honor passes iay be his qualifications for this position, he is un- 
after April 1. A bill was introduced reducing maxi- doubtedly a man of integrity, courage and ability. 
mum passenger rates from three to two ceats a mile. Judge Schoonmaker isa lawyer of high standing and 
A dispatch from Springfield says that ‘‘the calling in |a man of integrity and force. He has been Attorney 
of ‘annuals’ will play havoc with railroad interests as | General of the State of New York aad -has had much 
far as the Legislature can play havoc. Nothing but| experience in railroad law. — 

passes and lots of them have held numerous law mak-! Mr. Walker is alsoa lawyer of good position and 


"| free passes (unless indeed they might be countersigned | 


Those who wish to recommend | Of iron,” saying that ‘‘ the liability of iron to crystal- | 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, | lize under the constant vibration of trains is a source | 


| absolute integrity. During his early years of practice 
|in New York City, he attained a good position, and 
later in the Vermont courts he has earned more than 
a local reputation, although stilla young man. He 
| has given much time to railroad questions and secured 
the passage of the Vermont Railroad Commission bill. 

Mr. Bragg was four years President of the Railroad 
Commission of Alabama, and showed diligence and 
tact in that difficult position. He formulated the 
rates for state traffic, and with great judgment per- 
suaded the companies to adopt them. 

In brief, the commission is not made up of broken- 
down politicians, or third-class railroad men, as has 
often been predicted would be the case; butitisa 
body of men of high and even eminent position, each 
of whom sacrifices something to take the office, and in 
whom the railroad companies and the couvtry may 
properly feel much confidence. They are called on to 
undertake a task unique in our history ; a task com- 
plicated and difficult in its nature and very uncertain 
in its resulis. We feel sure that they start with the 
cordial good will of every fair-minded citizen. 


ON. 

‘* Wise men learn by others’ harms; fools scarcely by their 
own, as Poor Richard says.” 

The necessity for inspection of bridges which shall 
be something more than a formality is pretty obvious 
toa good many minds this week. With the public 
the question is how it shall be enforced. With rail- 
road officials the question is rather what it should be ; 
and both classes are interested in the problem of the 
machinery that can be, or should be, or is likely to be 
provided to secure it. 

One solution is the apvointment by the state of one 
or more inspectors, or giving power to state comm:s- 
sioners to inspect and condemn or approve bridge 
structures. The injection of officialdom in any form 
into the problem should be regarded only as an 
expedient to be avoided if possible. Any solu- 
tion which hinges on legislation, the  inter- 
ference of the executive government, or the confer- 
ring of arbitrary powers on any man or set of men, is 
most objectionable. The interference of the state 
brings in politics, and we all know what that means. 
An official, appointed or elected, might be a skillful 
district leader, or he might have a political “ pull,” or 
| he might have personal influence. Last of all, and far 
less likely than all, he might have special fitness for 
the place. The interference of the government ia the 
private affairs of the citizen is only to be endured as 
the least of two evils. To put it in the power of one 
man, or of a group of men, to say to the railroad 
companies you may use a bridge of this design, but 
you shall not use that design, would be to arrest 
development in an art in which America to-day easily 
leads the world—an art in which the flexible and 
practical genius of our people has gained some of its 
greatest triumphs. A state commission, with powers 
to call for witnesses and papers in investigations, and 
to recommend legislative action, is a useful influ- 
ence; but the railroads should be left the greatest 
liberty of choice, having before them always the possi- 
ble action of the commissioners. This liberty is not 
only {necessary for the best development of the art 
of bridge building, but to prevent any shifting of re- 
sponsibility from the railroad officers to the officers of 
the state. This is a vital point. 

How then is the inspector to be selected ? How is the 
fittest man for any place found ? By natural selection, 
Bridge inspection is no new thing. Men have earned 
their bread and butter by it for years, and with the 
usual result that all over the land are men who are 
known to be firm, upright and skillful in this particu- 
lar business. It needs no governor or legislature to 
pick them out. Common repute has already done 
that. No railroad company is at a loss to find, when 
| it wants to, a man to inspect its bridges, on whose judg- 

ment and fidelity it can thoroughly rely. The ques. 
tion whether the railroad companies shall select for 
themselves these specially qualified men, or whether 
| they shall have politicians forced upon them; whether 
| they shall protect their own property and the lives of 
their patrons in a business way, or whether they shall 
|uvoid the perils of quackery in other ways, depends 
| largely on their own acts. 

Many companies see this, but, unfortunately, many 
do not. In the nature of things, the public cannot 
| know how much quiet inspection and rebuilding of 
| bridges is going on all of the time; but one who en- 
joys to any degree the confidence of bridge engineers. 
_ knows it. As a rule, indeed, the men who manage 
| the railroads are fully alive to.the requirements of the 
traffic of to-day, and, beyond a doubt, the-vast major. 

ity of the railroad bridges of the country are well 
adapted for the work they have to do, or are likely to 
have todo for years to come, 


BRIDGE INSPECTI 
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Unfortunately it is true, on the other hand, that | flagging, and other equally important points, are 
there are men in control of railroads who are afraid | looked upon by outsiders as of prime importance ; and 


to know how bad their bridges are, or who do 
not appreciate what bridge inspection is. It is not 
very uncommon to see a man who knows that he is 
running in debt, but who has not the courage to look 
his trial balance in the face. Men of this irresolute 
stamp dodge the truth about their bridges from year 
to year, till it is forced upon them by some calamity. 


We know that it has happened that a railroad presi- | 
dent has tried to wheedle an honest and competent | 


inspector into modifying an unfavorable report, and 
failing that, has pigeon-holed it until a bridge has 
fallen, causing loss of life, and damages enough to 
build half-a-dozen bridges. The president’s reason 
for not re-building the weak bridges was, of 
course, merely the cost. This was 
criminal weakness,—but it is one thing to be 
heroic in the easy seat of the critic, and quite another 
thing to satisfy the security holders of a railroad 
loaded with debt. 

One need feel no relenting or mercy, however, 
for the responsible officer who is ignorant of the 
nature and need of adequate bridge inspection. 
He cannot be convinced too soon that it is not 
sufficient to hire an inspector, give him a locomotive 
and start him out on a time allowance of half an hour 
to a bridge. Adequate and proper bridge inspection be- 
gms at the beginning. No bridge should be accepted on 
faith,even froin the best builders. Itshould be examined 
by a competent bridge engineer with large powers. 
All bridges should be examined at least once a year 
by an expert; and an expert must know not only the 
theory of the strains induced, but must be perfectly 


versed in the practical detail and construction of the. 
The | essentials to this is the questioning him on the rules ; 


parts, and in the characteristics of the material. 


weakness— | 


lit is not at all certain, by the way, that railroad men 
ought not to share the same opinion. 

_ But language and expression can be treated asa 
separate question, and the difficulties that impede pro- 
gress in the other side of the problem leave the way 
clear for more attention to be given to this. What 
little we do say should be said in the best way, how- 
ever much is left unsaid. 

The grounds for advocating more careful and de- 
tailed expression of train rules lie in the very nature of 
the case. Rules are to inform men what todo. The 
first object is to have the men understand precisely 
what the rules mean : vhe recipient should think the 
same thoughts that the giver thinks ; the latter should 
therefore express his wishes (instructions) precisely 


and fully, and with a view totheireasy comprehension , 


by the one he is addressing. Where there 
are numerous topics to be crowded into one small 
head, care in arranging them becomes necessary. 
Water cannot be poured into a jug which is already 
full to the mouth ; and even when there is consider- 
able space within, the water must be poured so as to 
pass through the mouth of the jug in a cylindrical 
column if it is desired to get in the largest quantity 
in the least time. Similarly, a mass of principles and 
details that are as familiar as the alphabet to a super- 
intendent. must, if he expects to make them equally 
familiar to an unintellectual freight conductor, 


| be grouped in the most symmetrical manner pos- 


sible; otherwise, time and strength will be wasted 
in the teaching process. A superintendent, in 
placing a man in a new position, desires to 
assure himself of the man’s qualifications ; one of the 


inspection should not stop at running a train over the | 2nd unless the man be an exceptionally bright-minded 
bridge and noting the deflection, but a critical and | one, most rules “— existence, including those in 
minute examination should be made of every detail, | the new code, require considerable exegetical elabora- 


as to its construction and its action in service. It 
should be known that each part is doing its duty, and 
can be keptin condition to do its duty. But it will 
not do to stopeven here. Much more frequent exam- 
ination should be made by a bridge watchman, trained 
by the expert in general conditions to be noted and in 
matters to be particularly watched in special cases. 

But all that takes time, and usually pretty high 
priced time. One engineer of large experience in this 
special work finds that his average time is two days to 
a bridge, taking the bridges of a road right through, 
and including the runs between them. 

It is for each railroad company to decide for itself 
whether or not it is best to take the bull by the horns, 
or to wait until an accident brings its train of lawsuits, 
damages, popular prejudice and ill-considered legisla- 
tion. Meanwhile, it is a pity that the ‘many who do 
the wise and courageous thing should have to suffer 
with those who dodge. 








THE UNIFORM TRAIN RULES. 





We print in this number some comments on the 
uniform code as reported and discussed at the Time 
Convention in New York City last October, and in 
connection therewith present portions of the code 
arranged in the manner several times advocated in 
these columns. 

As our readers are aware, we have criticised the 


| son in his article two weeks ago. 


work of the committee chiefly in the matter of lan- | 


guage and expression ; and this is really no criticism, 


for the committee had a laborious task to sift and 


arrange the substance, without giving especial attention 
to the dress. They aimed simply to make their lan- 
guage clear and unambiguous, and succeeded admi- 
rably in doing so. Thoserules which are most open to 
objection in themselves, regardless of the way in 


on which the committee themselves were much per- 
plexed, and their report and the discussion upon it 
show that important differences of opinion will 
very likely exist for many years yet. Indeed, 
the lack of uniformity on such a point as the 
time clearance necessary for trains of the same grade at 
meeting points--some superintendents being satisfied 
with one minute lee-way, or even less, while others 
firmly insist on five or more minutes—is really, in one 
sense, a grave drawback, and will be regarded by 
many asaserious detraction from the value of the 
code. If the convention is to be looked to by juries 


tion. The pupil has to read more or less ** between 
the lines,” and the teacher has to orally guide him in 
doing this. Now, why should not this inevitable duty of 
the instructor be marked out for him as fully as possible 


by being outlined in the code? On a Jarge system the | 
several division officers ought to act in unison on this | 
subject, and simple interpretations incorporated in the | 
code could be profitably substituted for the varying | 


degrees of clearness and simplicity which are sure to 
characterize the individual interpretations that are 
now necessary. It is well to take pains to prepare 
rules for the least intelligent fresh candidates, for then 


they are sure to be all the more simple to the older! 
| men whose memories need to be refreshed on occasion. 


Having, therefore, been asked to put our recom- 
mendations in concrete instead of abstract form, we 


offer no apology for their presentation, and trust that | 


the managers and superintendents interested in the 
Time Convention will at least make known the chief 


criticisms they think them deserving of, whether the | 


amount of worth discernible seems to be much or 
little. 








LOCAL ANO THROUCH TRAFFIC 


We publish elsewhere a note from a correspondent 
with regard to the growth of through business on the 
railroads of the country, as discussed by Mr. Higgin- 





tion at that time whether the proportion of local 
traffic had become anything like as small as Mr. 
Higginson represented ; and we are met with a de- 
mand for the facts in the case. They are, as our 
correspondent says, of the highest importance, and, 


| like many other important facts, they are unusually 


hard to find out. The Iowa Commissioners have for 
the last two years made a vigorous attempt to do so. 


| The results of this attempt were meagre and conflict- 
‘which they are worded, are chiefly concerning points | 





ing ; the purport of the questions was generally mis- 
understood ; and, for reasons which we shall discuss 


later, we feel disposed to question even the very 


guarded conclusions of the Iowa Commissioners them- 
selves. When a body of men with the standing and 


influence of the Iowa Commission fails to elicit such | 


information, it is a proof that the subject is a diffi- 
cult one. 

To begin with, how shall we define local freight? 
The best definition, perhaps, was that given by the 
United States census authorities, who included under 


the term all freight which did not pass over the lines | 
of more than one company. Of course this gave room | 


and coroners as a weighty authority, it will quite | for much difference in various sections of the country, 
likely prove itself more or less of a disappointment to according to the extent to which railroad consolida- 


them, for they wil] doubtless conclude that disagree- 
ment on such vital features is evidence that the house 


| 


| 


tion prevailed. Freight from the Missouri River to 
Toledo might be counted as local: while freight from 


is divided against itself, and so cannot stand. Uni | New York to Providence, or even for much shorter 


formity of views as to the number of minutes a train 
should, under certain circumstances, wuit for another; 
uniformity in telling brakemen how far to go when 


distances, would. be counted as through traffic. There 
was also some doubt as to what constituted a single 
company—whether, for instance, a consignment over 


We raised the ques- | 








|2 road by a line which it leased, but did not own, was 
local or through freight. But this form of question 
‘at least had the advantage of being one which the 
| companies could answer. Their accounts showed per- 
fectly well what freight had begun and ended on their 
own lines, and what had been received from or de- 
livered to other companies keeping an independent ac- 
|count. They thus were able to make a return, such 
as it was, and the United States census figures are 
complete in their way. 

On the other hand, the Iowa Commission defines 
local freight as freight which originates and ends 
within the limits of the state. Comparatively few 
companies can, without special arrangements which 
would often involve great expense, tell just how 
much of their freight is of this character. It is gen- 
erally quite immaterial to them whether they deliver 
freight within or without the state as long as it re- 
mains on their own lines. The result is that the an- 
swers of the different companies are very incomplete. 
and sometimes obviously inaccurate. The Chicago & 
Northwestern made no return at all. The same thing 
was true of several other companies of less impor- 
tance. Many of the roads made returnsof such a 
character that they would appear to have charged a 
higher rate on through freight than on local. In fact, 
it is impossible to see how anything short of a revolu- 
tion in the system of freight accounts could give even 
nominal completeness to such a table. Asa basis for 
our figures we are compelled to start from the United 
States census returns. 

The following is a summary of the figures given in 
the Tenth Census of the United States, Vol. 1V., pp. 
133-227. 


PROPORTION OF THROUGH AND LOCAL FREIGHT, 1880. 





TONNAGE. 


(ENsUs GROUP. irae ‘74 re 
Local. | Through. | Total. 


I, New England ...... ..... 
Il. Middle States (inciud-} 
ing Ubio and Indiana)... { 


10,700,000) 14,300,00u) 25 000,00u 
95,000,000; 97,400, 00'192,400,C00 
IIt. Southern States a 8,700,010! 7,200,000! 15,900,000 
IV. Itlinois, Iowa, Wiscon- ) | | | 
sin, Missouri and Minne- > 30,100,000) 15,300,000, 45,400,000 
sota esSaeke bb aeeet } } 
V. and VI. States and ter- 
ritories west of Mississip- 


t | 8,600,000! 3.400,L0u'#12.200,000 
pi and Missouri rivers... | 












































(oe 1 aT eae aS 153,200,000! 137,500,000) 209,000,000 
i ' 
Ton MILEacE. 
' —_ — a ———e 
Group. | 
Local. Through. Total. 
(ee a teow 422,000 000! 969,000,000! 1,391,000.0CO 
Ts —e 8,063,000,000) 12,343.000,000; 20,4 16.000,000 
ll inthe pectin a snail 685,000,000 961,000,000, 1.646.000 ,000 
(AS ees | 3,908,000,000) 3,052,000,000} 6,960,000 000 
v., VI |_1,174,000.000, 741,000,000) *1,936,000.000 
es Te 14,252,000,000 18,076,000,00 | 32,349,000,000 
Freicut Eagninas. 
Grovp. rs ee Bare 
Through. Total.* 
RL combadesdbd, aac | $12 $\2,400.000 $25,500.090 
halite eds: \didels atta 107, 98,6..0,000 207.000,000 
Sage oa 16,100.000 45,500,000 
re é.abnl 33,400 000 94,700,000 
i 16,300 000 52,400,000 
‘otal . .| $233 $176,900,000, $46,100,000 








* Includivg a small amount of unspecified freight, which pro- 
duces a slight discrepancy. 

Note: It should be observed that the real tonnage of through 
freight must have been less than half the nominal tonnage, bé- 
cause ¢ach tov must have been returned by at least two com- 
p anies independently. 


From this we see/that the local freight furnished 
somewhat Jess than half the ton mileage, but somewhat 
more than half of the tonnage and earnings, and at least 
two-thirds of the real tonnage; probably three-quarters 
of it. This was the state of things in 1880. How far 
have matters changed subsequently ? 

Comparing the figures of the U. 8. Census for 1880 
with those of Poor’s Manual we find the average 


length of haul for the different railroad companies to 


have been as follows : 


me | Miles. 
1880. co-ccccce coohBh | BODE ..... s soo stan 
1882 ose, and'ies 109 | 1885.... - - LIZ 
PE vetewncccnes 2c 


These figures are obtained by dividing the ton-mile 
by the tonnage. They are only an approximation, 
and not a very near one, to the real average length of 
haul. Ifa ton of freight goes over two roads, it is re- 
ported twice. The divisor is thus made too large, and 
the average length of haul too small. Probably the 
true figure was something like fifty per cent. greater 
than the apparent one. But, however far from abso- 
lute truth, they have great value in showing the com- 
parate conditions of the two years. The same causes 
which tended to make the result too small in 1880 
tended to make it too small in 1885. To this statement 
there is one important exception, there was a consid- 
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erable amount of railroad consolidation within this 
period; and the effect of that would be to make the 
apparent length of haul nearer the true length than it 
otherwise would be. We should therefore expect the 
figures for 1885 to be a little larger than for 1880 on 
this account alone; because some tonnage is to-day 
counted once where five years ago it would have been 
counted twice. 

No very great change in the proportion of through 
to local traffic can possibly take place without a de- 
cided change in the average length of haul reported 
by a railroad—that is to say, in the ratio of its ton- 
mileage to its tonnage. If, then, we find that the 
increase in this ratio from 1880 to 1885 has been tri- 
fling, we may infer that the change in the proportion 
of local freight has also been slight. However doubt- 
ful the individual figures may be, they shut out the 
extreme supposition that through freight contributes 
ninety or even seventy-five per cent. to the earnings of 
any considerable number of roads. 

Now let us apply the same comparison to Iowa, and 
take a special case for illustration. The Rock Island 
furnishes a good instance, because the length of line 
controlled has remained so nearly the same for the last 


five years ; 
Average 


Miles of haul 


road. Tonnage. Ton milage. Miles. 
RRS Ageia ge 1125 2.956.000 51°,900.000 229 
og OME tee 1,997 2 967, 686,500 000 2331 
BO us scnnga+ sens 1,335 3.376.000 712,409,000 2'1 
Se tracar tetenves 365 3,755.000 78 -,900.000 210 | 
SR ae 1.381 3,455,000 701,600 000 203 
DIE xx evan veasnes 1,284 3 618 000 734,600,000 203 | 
1885 . 1,384 3,981,000 780,900,000 196 


Here we see a decided decrease in the average length 
of haul, totally inconsistent with the idea that the 


local traffic is gradually being killed, or diminishing in | 


importance. 

How, then, do the Iowa Commissioners—a most ex- 
cellent authority—come to make the statement on 
page 20 of the Report for 1886, that the proportion of 
local freight does not exceed twenty-five per cent. of 
the whole? In the absence of anything like complete 
returns, we are unable to say. But the figures which 
they give by no means warrant the conclusion. Of the 
roads which make any report at all on the subject— 
and this list includes the Rock Island, the St. Paul & 
Omaha, the Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, and the Wabash—the tonnage of 
local freight carried is decidedly greater than the ton- 


nage of through freight, forming nearly three-fifths of | 


the whole ; and though the proportion of ton-mileage 
would of course show a larger proportion for the 
through freight, there is every reason to believe that 
the ratio of through and local earnings would be much 
closer to that of the tonnage than to that of the ton- 
mileage. An examination of the returns of the Rock 
Island and one or two other roads confirms us strongly 
in this belief. 


United States Census. 

It is possible that the commissioners have reached 
their conclusions by comparing the total tonnage 
of tne roads reporting with 
reported by the same roads (Rep. 1886, pp. 84, 85). 


They have infhat case not compared the Iowa loca] 
traffic with the Iowa through traffic alone, but have 
been comparing the Iowa traffic of the companies 
with their total traffic, through and local, in every 
other state into which their lines run. Of course the 
latter is enormously greater than the former. 

Ié is altogether probable that the ton mileage of 
through freight, as defined by the Iowa Commission- 
ers, exceeds that of local freight ; but there is no evi- 
dence that the same thing is true either of the tonnage 
or of the earnings in through and local freighbts re- 
spectively. And if it is not true in Iowa, it is still 
less likely to be true in most other sections of the 
country. 

Those who charge that our railroads are destroy- 
ing their local business, will find it hard to make the 
statistics bear out their assertions. 








FREIGHT CAR TRUCKS. 


‘Our correspondent who writes from China advocates | 
many important improvements in freight car trucks. | 
A longer wheel base, independent semi-elliptical | 


springs to each journal box and larger wheels are all| comfort and is apparently gained at a very small 
features which would make the car easier on the} 


track, but would considerably increase the cost of the 
truck. ltis an open question whether the advantages to 
be gained are worth theextra cost. The diamond truck is 
very cheap and simple,and bas therefore almost entirely 
superseded all other forms of trucks for freight ser- 
vice, though it has many serious defects, and is un- 
doubtedly very hard on the track. .A modern 60,000- 
Ib. car weighs. nearly 30,000 lbs,,.and thus a loaded 
car has a weight of nearly 45,000 lbs. concentrated on 


‘a wheel base only 5 ft. long. The strain on a weak 
splice bar or on the rail when the centre of the wheel 
base is above a rotten tie must be often fully as 
severe as that caused by a driving jwheel of a locomo- 
tive of ordinary weight. 

The driving wheel is a very close approach to a true 
circle, the wheels are the largest on the train, and the 
springs and equalizing gear are ef€cient and carefully 
looked after. The freight car wheel is always small, 
often has flat spots and always wretched spring gear- 
There can consequently be little question as to which 
inflicts the most damage, especially at any considerable 

| speed. 

The demand for cars of increased capacity was for 
some time met by the unaided efforts of the paint brush- 
But though it was an easy and simple matter to erase 
the figures 30,000 and substitute 40,000, the method 
had its disadvantages Broken axles sometimes in- 
volved serious wrecks, and in some cases the paint 
brush had to be again invoked on the other side of | 


seat on one occasion before the train left Poughkeepsie 
in the morning, and on another before it 
left New York in the afternoon. Passengers 
were requested to write their opinion of the 
seats on the postal cards and mail them to 
Mr. Forney. Fifty-four opinions were received, 
| and of these 52 were favorable and only the remaining 
| two were uufavorable. One of the latter replies com- 
plained of the seat as ‘‘ too low; the back higher than 
necessary ; the depression in the seat uncomfortable ; 
| the heavy plush hot and stuffy. Is it not possible to 
| use a lighter and cooler covering?” The other found 
the foot rests ‘‘abominable.” We understand that the 
| foot-rests have since been altered. It would therefore 
appear that out of 54 persons who expressed their 
opinions, only one objected to the form of the seat. 
This is pretty conclusive evidence that the shape 
|of the seat isa great improvement. Many travelers 
|expressed themselves very warmly on this point. 
Five persons, however, stated that they found plush 


3 | truck wheel-base. But a longer truck implies a heavier 
;| truck, and as usual with rolling stock, an increase in| and is for this reason alone very unsuitable for sum- 


the question, and 50,000-lb. cars were marked down /t¢59 warm in the summer, and asked if some other 
to 40,000 Ibs. capacity until new and stronger axles| material could not be substituted, cane being sug- 
were provided. : | gested. These seats"fit the body more closely, and 

Many of the 60,000-Ib. cars lately introduced have! would therefore be warmer than those of ordinary 
proved unable to carry this enormous load, and broken | construction, but the proper way to remedy this defect 
bolsters and sills show that the strength and conse- | js to employ a cooler material than plush for summer 
quently the weight of these cars will have to be still | yse. This is done in nearly all European countries, 
further increased. Any large increase of weight | just as the plush seats of parlor car chairs are covered 
{should undoubtedly be accompanied by an increased | with a cool cotton or linen cover in hot weather. 


Plush collects dust, which cannot be easily swept off, 


the strength of one part involves an increase in the | mer use. The present seats are so badly shaped that a 
strength and weight of many other parts. | person always tends to slip off, and as plush 

Another aspect of the case deserves consideration. | has a peculiar surface which offers great resist- 
Within a few years continuous brakes will undoubtedly | ance to slipping, it is the only possible materia] 
| be largely used on freight trains. When a freight engi_| which can be used with the present style of seat- 
neer can control the speed of his train with a touch of | 1f smooth leather or any other similar material were 


If that is the case, the Lowa returns, as | 
far as they go, really confirm the conclusions of the | 


the Iowa tonnage | 
If | 
they have done this, they have made a mistake. | 


a handle he will undoubtedly often run at the speed of 
a passenger train, and as a higher speed will be found 
to save time and confer many other advantages, a de- 
mand will arise for freight cars suitable for running 
at high speeds. 

Some modifications in the present style of freight 
car construction will then be undoubtedly necessary. 
The body of a car has tocarry the load ; protect it 
irom the weather, and stand the shocks in switch- 
ing. It is evident that neither of these functions is 
much influenced by the speed at which the train is 
run. The truck, however, is largely affected by the 
speed. Journals which run cool at 15 miles per hour 
will heat at double that speed, and springs that are 
simply rigid and harsh at a slow speed, cause a posi- 
tively dangerous jump when the train is running fast. 
Some material modifications of the diamond truck 
may therefore be inevitable if the adoption of 
| higher speeds on freight trains is found advisable, 








Car Seats. 





It is a somewhat singular fact that while nearly 
every detail of passenger cars has been greatly im- 
proved during the last- few years, few efforts have 
been made to render car seats better adapted to their 
purpose. It is obvious that if the seat it-elf is un- 
| comfortable, the traveler will find a railroad journey 
| very wearisome despite the solid construction and 
| elaborate ornamental finish of the car. As the cost 
| of comfortable seats is very smal] in comparison with 
| the large sums spent upon other parts of the car, it is 
| somewhat surprising that more attention has nut been 
devoted to this obvious, cheap and easy method of 
| rendering travel less fatiguing. It is, however, still 
too common to find palatial cars on which thousands 
have been spent on frescoes, inlaid carving and the 
latest form of the Queen Anne craze, while such 
| elementary matters as coat hooks, arm and foot rests, 
| parcelracks,etc., are entirely neglected as being beneath 
| notice, Yet few travelers appreciate the beauties of 
|a ceiling mainly composed of large round-headed 
| brass nails, while the great majority would be glad 





of a smoking-room in which they could hang up hats | 


| and overcoats and stow away hand baggage. A large 
amount of solid comfort could be cheaply secured by 
| a little attention to these small things. 

The improved car seat illustrated in the present | 
issue isa distinct movement in the direction of greater 


addition to the total cost of acar. This seat appears 
to have been received with great favor by both passen- | 
| gers and railroad men. In the spring of 1886 the New 
York Central equipped four new cars with the im- 


cars were put in service on a train which ruts between 
Poughkeepsie and New York, on which many passen- 
gers make daily journeys. In order to ascertain. how 
the seats were liked, descriptive pamphlets and postal 
cards were inclosed in envelopes, dnd placed on each 








proved car-seats patented by Mr. M. N. Forney. These | 


| used, a journey would be simply intolerable; but with 
|a well-formed seat, properly upholstered and stuffed 
| with plenty o: horse hair, leather and many other 
| cool and smooth materials, form a very cool and com- 
fortable seat covering. 
| Open canework backs and seats are largely used in 
| South America, India, Italy, the South of France and 
| other hot and dusty countries. This forms a very 
| cool and clean seat, as no dust can loage. It is. more- 
| over. very cheap, as neither springs nor stuffing are 
| required. 
| When once the proper contour of seat is obtained, 
|the choice of a large number of coverings becomes 
| possible, and it would certainly be desirable that rail- 
roads should bear this in mind, for in many respects 
| plush is by no means the ideal material for covering 
|car seats. The main thing, however, is to make the 
| seat conform to the shape of the human body, so that, 
}as an engineer would say, ‘‘the bearing surface is 
| ample,” and a doctor would add, ‘‘ the muscles are re~ 
laxed.” 








Giving Notice of Irregular Trains. 


The report of the committee on uniform rules at the 
last Geueral Time Convention contained a note stating 
that a satisfactory signal for the front of an engine 
other than red, green, or white was unattainable, and 
| that therefore the committee could not recommend 
anything for a signal indicating that trackmen and 
others might soon expecta train without rights. This 
is the least important of indicator-signals, and if any 
must be omitted this is undoubtedly the one; but a 
great many superintendents will wish to have some 
device to fill this place, and it will be well if those 
having. wisdom on this point and who are really de- 
sirous of making the uniform code as useful and suc- 
cessful as possible, will come to the spring con- 
| vention prepared to talk intelligently on the 
| question. Uniformity must rot be given 

up because first attempts fail, and superintendents 
| should not contentedly sit down and allow old or in- 

consistent methods to be continued simply because a 
| reform costs time and thought, or because the com- 
mitt*e have not dropped it ready-made into their laps. 
| If some signal. only partially satisfactory, is the best 
| attainable, and if a large share of the roads insist on 





| retaining some kind of a signal for indicating irregular 


trains, the facts ought to be brought before the conven- 
tion. If superintendents are going to continue using 
what they now have, for lack of something better, 


| they should at least tell their brethren about it. 


What will be the practical effect among track fre- 
pairers on a small road where this signal is abolished ? 


The Philadelphia & Reading Report. 


The réport of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Co., 
together with that of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co. and the operations of the Receivers for the fiscal 
year ended Nov. 30, 1886, is especially interesting at th® 
present time, in view of the pending plan of reorganization, 
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preceded by a new management of acknowledged ability, | 
from whom, however, neither stock nor bondholders should 
expect impossibilities. Nor should they indulge in the ilu-| 
sions of hope, but face the facts and sanction drastic meas- | | 
ures toward this overburdened property. 

ne most important questions, therefore, for consideration | 

: What constitutes this great property? What are its 

pet and liabilities ? What is its earning capacity ? 

The following shows the miles of road and track owned, 
leased and controlled: 


Sidings Total 


Single Double Length of and _lengthof | 
track. track. road. laterals. trac«. 
Owned....... 170.0 1570 327.0 330.4 R1 
1 eased. 7740 378.4 1,152.4 617.0 2,147.8 
Controlled. . MAD oc aeiste 1 3U.4 137.1 | 
Total.. - 1,050.6 535.4 1,586.0 977.9 3,099.3 


As the cost of the road is stated in the balance sheet at| 
$27,359,976, the cost per mile of road exclusive of depots is | 
$83,669, and per mile of track $33,612. 

The equipment of the company in service at the close of | 
the year (all four wheel cars being reduced to eight wheel) | 
was: 948 locomotives, 976 passenger and baggage cars, | 
38,627 coal and freight, 864 company’s service cars. | 

These are represented on the balance sheet in the following 
items : 











Locomotives and CK. 06: Main teens .. . $30,398,057 
“in car wF-; + 93,4:7,861 
New equipment in car trust.... . 226,418 
cin: negnnctmeadealadet dameei dina ees .amhed $14,052,336 
General account, condensed : 
Liabilities, 
CUUNROD BOGE. cg ose sesitainss $38, 527.461.78 
Preferred stock....... .......0.-. 746,500.00 


—-——-—_ 39,283,961.78 
Mortgages on road, including income, mortgage 


SOE CD onc le cose hacen te ebesooeses 71,67 1,591.13 
Mortyages on real estate..............cceceee cee 2,098,200 .60 
Convertible adjustment scrip, 1883-88.... .. .... 2.110.730 .00 


Car trust certificates .. 
Debentu:e loans....... .. ay 


Cee ae dee ccs acca ve eed 2,222,000 .00 
6,856,100 .00 
557,569. 10 
3.074,150 00 
7,670,427 .09 
$135,524,729.70 
Floating debt. covsisting of bills payable, loans 
and receivers’ certificates...............ee0. ++: 9,560,175 .55 
Current liabilities, consisting of amourts due 
Jleased lines, unpaid iuterest om dividends, 
wages, due other roads, and taxes..... <i 
Insurance and sinking funds and tniscetiancous... 


br CGM c) cer eebkice Chieu 66 sanina nee 
Loans Schuylkill Nav Co. and East Penn. R. R.. 
Deferred income bonds........ ..... .2+-sseessece 


16,741,182 .05 
2,057,478 .22 


$163,883,865.52 
Pennsylvavia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. frofit and loss ac- 





count ($4,115,120.90) omitted, as it is not a direct liability. 
Assets. 

ROE, GRE on. sie dis i oncsh= 5 ae semeas $27,359 976 48 
Wkccsccednn «>< tibbeiubaneneseentee ohbroert 4,773,202 64 
Locomotives and cars.............06 se. es 14,052,336.67 | 
Is «0's 540 <.capeh pening nbin 6ehanenennen ie 8 207,108 (4 | 
Deseren een MOON... >. ctcssccsd ocrases os 1 883,036.13 | 
Stoe< in P. & R. Coal and Iron Co........... ,..-- 8,060,000.00 
Bonds and mortgages P. & R. Coai and IronCo. 39,757,965.53 
CE IS, oo enn cackescne-.. Kae eouese 2.809,899.05 
Works aud franchise Schuvikill Nav. Co ...... .. 1,000,003.00 
New «quipment, tracks, depots, etc., other than 

SS en eerie 2 es Fagen st poh Roe 46 
Cash, !i ls receivable and freight bills .. . 755.316. as 
Stock and bon s otber than above mentioned... 12 2" 924.617 85 
RR eR ee a 1,365,807.88 
Due by leased lines for new work...... 1,717,627.92 
Du» by leased and coutrolled Jines on account of 

OS RR er eh ate ee pei 3,644,193.92 | 
Due by cu nnecting ‘roads and on currect ac- 

ING on} 20s toe bes oni, taeponghes &,, -sbapheek> sab 1 014,845.08 | 
cg he , Se ti A eS ie 429,403 31 


19,281.345.24 | 
aqui sun Sein ta Ratan iia sao bkoatind as We ake Gane $1. 50.605 924.01 01 | 
12,277,941.51 | 


$165,883,865.52 | 





This loss is covered by the expenses and discount on bonds, | 
loss on Central Railrvad Co. of New Jersey stock and losses | 
in operati-n of the road. 

Condensed balance sheet Philadelphia & Reading Coa] and 


Iron Co.: 
Liabilities. 
Purchase movey mortgage bonds. 


[RE > Stt.28 000.00 
Bonds and mertgages on real estate, ee Sie 


69 837.45 











Bonds and mortgages held by P. &R.R.R.Co_.. 90.437 085.53 

Debenture bonds, 187<z-92. , 1,117 000.0u 

ee Oe 8,000,0C0.00 

Bills receivable, ney certificates, et 1.854,362.°0 

Curreut debts. wa-es, CtC. ....-.... se-.. 1 622,252.98 

Due Philade!phia & Reading on lease account . 19.275,778.11 
WOON 6.0.0. ons sdecewnsusntths 43a teense $84,639, 196.87 

Assets 
Property accounts, including coal and iron ore 
lands and improvements... ..... ..0.2+.seeeees- $62.847.653.94 | 
ee are rr 5,725,928 85 | 
Cash on hand, bills receivable. open accounts, etc. 1 ‘292'914. 95 | 


Loans to other companies and individuals and 
BUNGFY AGCOUNES ©... cee. e cece cee eeceueeeees 830,762.92 | 
Stock and bonds other than above, supplies end | 
materials, and iron ore and coal on hand......... 1,684,367.35 | 


$72.381,628.01 
Liabilities more than assets, representing the im- 
pairmént of capltal............. ccccccccccs one oe 12.257,568.86 | 


$84,639. 196.87 87 | 
The loss shown on the coal and iron balance sheet was | 
caused by its earnings being too small to pay interest and ex- 
penses, 
Taking everything in the assets as being stated at itsactual | 
worth, this loss of $12,257,568 86 wipes out the capital stock | 
of 8,000,000 and renders this company unable to pay $4,257,- 
586.86 of unsecured indebtedness. It goes without saving, if | 
the assets were stated at their actual value, this loss would be | 
much greater. 


| is presented a truly deplorable state of affairs—an impair. 


|5.4 per cent., 


under the most favorable view of the case the extent that the | 


| capital stock of this railroad company has been impaired. 


The exports of fresh beef in February were 6.1 mulliovs Ibs., 


|a decrease of about 7 per cent. from last year’s exports: 


This is not all, however, for it may be justly said that the | which were very much smaller than the exports in February 


| amount advanced to leased lines, $1,717,627.92 for new | 
work, and $3,644, 193.92 for general purposes, is of little rea) 
value; and that the stocks and bonds of the Coal and Rail- 


| road Co., of outside companies, and the roadbed and track, 


depots, equipment and real estate are stated at cost, and | 
would, if appraised at their real value, be much less. Thus | 


ment of capital unprecedented in a corporation of such 
| magnitude, which will tax the ablest management practicing | 
| the greatest economy to overcome. 

It must always be kept in view that liabilities are tangible 


things and must be paid, while assets are much diminished in | 


realizing, and no greater error can be falleu into by the pub- 


lic than considering assets on the balance sheet at the figures | Ba 


stated. 
It is also well to note that the deferred income bonds are 
stated at their issue price, while their nominal par value is 


| $25,568,090.30. 


The business of the year compared with 1885 is asfollows : | Lory products from each port in February, and also for the 























| 1885. There was an increase of 14 per cent. in the salt beef 
exports last month, as compared with the exports of same 
month last year, and an increase of 46 per cent. in the ex 
ports of tallow. 

Expressed in values, the exports of beef and pork products 
for the four months ending with February, have been e, 








. | follows: 

Beef products : 
1886-87. 1885-86. Inc. or pee. P. ¢. 
Canned..... - $1,487.914 $1.92 be = $394.94 36.1 
BR cane5 be 2,420,321 2,961 » D. 540, 041 18.3 
Salted........ 749,040 "Ba0,AM D. 40:29) 94 
| Tallow........ 936,643 559,507 L 397, 138 73.6 
Petal ;.2... $5,613 918 $5,443,073 LL $170,845 3.1 

Pork Products; 

SR nore wae $11,611,332 $10,907,277 I. $704,055 6.5 
lesan sane 2,405,210 1,659,477 745,733 449 
ieee eae 1.788.956 1,777,476 ° 61 480 36 
SES Ss aob20- 9,130,082 6,560,854 . 2569228 39.1 

Total. . $24, 24,935,580 $20,855,084 I. $4080.496 19.6 


The following shows the value of the exports of beef and 


| four months ended with February : 


1886, | 1885. Differences. | P.c. 

ancmrieiel ain: Seon eae a 

| 
From passengers $5, 607, ae ou $5,296,284.C9 Inc, $320,824 92) 61 
Mchbd'se fre ght 7 7 622,467.18 Inc. 1,881;33 79, 7.5 
( “ee freight,. 13, 138 zon tA 18,68 788.76'Dec. 18949012, 1.4 
U.S. Mails...... 802 67) 82,933.19 Inc. #,864.48) 4.6 
peat alg 1 rit 516 se 1,002,187.31| Inc. 15,329.81) 1.5 
ee leanseia, 982 91|§27,818,065.53 Inc. $1,481,91733 5.4 

my exe ved. rents| | 

and iu -_+| 16,450,337.65| 15,426,540.69)Inc. 1,029,796.) 6.7 














Net a *gs from! | 


operation road| 12,374,645, 26, 11,922,524.84 |Inc. 














Receipts fro 
other eounect.. ‘| 798,717. 86 | 729,724.40 Inc. 68,993.45 9.5 
“Total . . le: 3,173,363.11/$12,652,249.24 Inc. 521,113.87/ 4.1 
Rents & interest. 15,8u4,594. 84} 16,184,45z.54 Dec . 879,558.00, 2.3 
Deficit... $2,631,231. 78 $3,632,203.60 ~ $90,971 87, 25.5 








The total earnings of the Coal and Iron Co. for the year were 
$15,846,411.70, and the expenses were $16,993,465.66, leav- 
ing a loss on operation of $1,147,053.96, as against a loss in 
the preceding year of $124,689.85, a very discouraging show- 
ing. 

Ton-miles of coal were 1,413,582,953, being an increase of 
104,699,674 tons, or 8 per cent., and of merchandise freight 


452,120.42) 38 | 















—-—— —-— — February —-—_——_——_—_ — 

1887. 1886. ; 

Value. Per cent. Value, Per vent. 

ved Lege: $%.964,518 558 $4,097,170 66.45 

| * 1,584 244 223 833.725 13.5 
Philsdeiphia 590.101 8.3 514.950 8.4 

| Baltimore..... 585,190 8.2 429.511 7.0 
| New Orleans ..... 174,846 2.5 14,615 02 
Sao Francisco. 20,285 03 13.945 0.2 
rrr 139,520 1.9 183,986 3.0 
Other porss....... 50,239 0.7 72,042 1,2 
EG sasegenus $7,108 943 100.0 $6,159,644 100.0 
nana the four mooths.——-—_———. 

1 1885-84. 

Value. Per onus Value. Per cetit:; 

New York....... $18,862,378 61. $17.436 477 667 
OSLOD .... «6... C.4P 171 21.0 4.645 905 13.9 
Philad- Ipbia. . 1.822.349 6.0 2.<6'° 666 86 
Baltimore .. 2,242,112 7.3 1,518.605 58 
New Urleans.. 297,853 1.0 44,044 02 
San Francisco. 90.62 0.3 85,113 03 
Portiand ........ 423,345 1.4 701.077 2.7 
Other ports...... 418 608 1.3 490,270 1.8 
DAR ce cesse $30,549,498 100.0 $26,298,157 109.0 


were 622,838,328 tons, an increase of 85,976,545 tons, or 16 | 


per cent. 
The passenger miles were 313,486,552, an increase of 21,- 
341,074, or 7.3 per cent. 


The difference between the increase in passenger earnings | 


| of $320,824.92 or 6.1 per cent., and 7.3 per cent. increase in 


the movement, is accounted for by a shght decrease in the 
rate, which was per passenger per mile in 1885 1.843 cents, 
and in 1886 1.821 cents. 

Tho increase in merchandise freight of $1,331,388.79, or 
17.5 per cent., as against an increased movement of 16 per 
cent., is accounted for by an increase in the rate, which in 


While the value of the exports for the four months of this 
year was 16 per cent. greater than the value of the exports 
for the same period last year, the various seaports do not ap* 
pear to have shared equally in the increase, in fact there was 
a decrease in the value of the exports of Philadelptia and 
Portland. 

The increase and decrease in percentages for the four months 
this year over the same period of the previous year was: 


Increase. Decrease. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
oe gents ET PORE rt 8. wlll SRY T is 5.0 
CRTC PRE rs ot Std sila, BERN 7.1 o 
Philavetpbia ene soee 8s cxcnnappdin an cpaesd or ase 26 

TES ui docs¢scncnomne <henpeenpeeone ID 

| PRO NOB so cass cecese tee bose abeg vines ‘a8 
Bley PORIBOG 5 2055505 Be. 050 SSB RSID cob’. ids os. 
PE aca scccien dn epeentenas aewiithnin ate 1.3 
DO Eas tosctce 00) 009. os0> onebeqness ens 05 
EE ee er eee ee scence ae 04 


1885 was per net ton per mile 1.502 cents, and in 1886 1.515 | 


cents. 

The decrease in coal freight earnings of $189,490.12 or 
1.4 per cent., notwithstanding an increase on the ton-miles of 
8 per cent., was covered by the large decrease in the rate, 
| that for 1885 being 1.072 cents per gross ton per mile, while 
that for 1886 was .978 cents. 

The increase in the total earnings from railroad traffic was 
but the increase in expenses was 6.7 per 
cent. 

The disproportion of the latter to the former is accounted 


| for by the increase in the volume of the whole traffic, while 


| the rate on both coal and passengers decreased, and by an 
increase in the rates of wages of many of the employés. 

The rents and interest decreased 2.3 per cent. and the de- 
ficit on the operations of the year from $3,532,203.60 to 
$2,631,231.73, a decrease of $900,971.87, or 25.5 per cent. 

The deficit on the operations of the New Jersey Central 
was $1,270,085.74, which, deducted from the whole deficit, 


The increase in the exports this year was mainly caused by 
the very large exports of lard. The value of the lard exports 
for the four months ending with February of this year 


| amounted to $9,130,082, as against $6,560,854 for the same 


leaves $1,361,145.99 to cover that on Philadelphia & Read- | 
ing, and since the Central is now in charge of its own stock- | 


| operating it from Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1887, of the current fis- | 
| cal year. 

The earnings ye mile of road are $18,175 ; expenses, $10,- 
872 ; profit, $7. 

This is an caine showing, and taken in connection with 
the good rates which have prevailed, viz.: 78 cents per 
gross ton per mile on coal, or .873 cents per net ton, and 
1.575 cents per net ton per mile on merchandise freight, | 
| and considering the vast traffic involved, places the road’ s| 
earning capacity beycnd question, provided rates can be 
maintained. 

So that with a proper attention to economy in operation | 
| and a reduction in rental and interest charges there is a prob- 
| ability that in a et years its losses may be overcome. 


—_ 


Provision Exports in February. 
The exports of pork products in February were 73,409,417 











1880 
holders the Reading will be relieved of the loss caused by | 


period of the previous year. There was also an increase of 
over $700,000 in the value of the bacon exports. 

Tbe value of the exports of dairy products (butter and 
cheese) in February was only $265,483, being a decrease of 
45 per cent. as compared with the exports in February, 
1885. 

The through freight shipments, ot other than live stock, from 
Chicago, destined to trunk line termini and east thereof, in 
February, were 162,975 tons. This does not include ship- 
ments via the Chicago & Atlantic. Including the through 
shipments of that road, the total through tonvage from Chi- 
cago last month probably aggregated about 185,000 tons. 


' The February shipments for the last nine years have been, 
n tons : 








Year. Tons. | Year. Tone. 
. Serra, 198 54! | 1884. s . 195.789 

noon, ee se nebeases one ee OM OO eee 259,371 
SET isha) tanesheepares MEE ER occ. n052.be0crecees 217,030 
Oo Ra eo 225.815 | 1887 185,0L0 
\— k Konscbbe sechitens sam 234.232 | 


Thus the shipments last month were about 15 per cent. 
smaller than those of February, 1886, and were smaller than 
those of the same month of any year since 1880. 

For the two months ending with February, the through 
shipments of dead freight from Chicago have been, in 








Tons. | Year. Toos. 
29 ',053 | 1884 .440,493 
394.675 | 1GBG. ..... 202. coo cees oe ftBlG4e 
OS eae aaa 384,695 
546.0653 | 1887. .... 2.2 e cee aoe 385,000 
ease abieenhidiimnieel 55,3: 





The two months’ business was about the same as last year: 
but: was smaller than the business of the corresponding two 
months of any year since 1880. 








| Seaboard Receipts of Flour and Grain in February. 


' 





The receipts of flour and grain at the four Atlantic ports in 


If we now turn to the general account of the Philadelphia | | "pounds. Fees fo ghent_ 16 nex cont tory Gee fhe exaeen of | Pebeviary were 1,705; gash pete serat-rae adic 


& Reading Rallroad Co., we find its impairment of capital | 
amounts to $13,277,941 51, but in arriving at this result | 
$8,000,000, capital stock of the Coal and Iron Co,, and 
$19,281,395.24 due- by the latter were considered as valid | 
assets, while it has been shown above that this capital is lost | 
and $4,257,568.86 of the latter cannot be paid, so that these | 
two amounts must be added to the loss on-the railroads | 
general account; or, in other words, the loss on the Coal and 
Tron Co.’s account must be added to that of the railroad, 

whereby it is swelled to $25,535,510.37, which represents | 


cent. greater than last year. For ten years the exports of 
pork ea — February have been, in millions of pounds: 


1878. 1879. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884.-1885.° 1888. - 1887. 
133.6 129.5 100-4 140.0 72.2 682 45.3 64.4 69.0 734 


While the exports this year are greater than those of the 
same month of any other year since 1881, they are only 
about one-half as great as in 1881, and very much less than 
the February exports of the three previous years. In 1877, 


the February exports were only 54.6 millions pounds, or ist 


about 29 per cent. less than last month. 


| the previous month. They were, however, about 6!¢ per | January. 


The February receipts of the four ports for the last five 
years have been : 








New Boston. Phila | panese.| Total. 
p.c.| P.c.| gelphia, |E & P.c yt 
‘Pushels, |Bushels. 


York. 
Busheis._ |Bushels Bushels. 
jeel 7 eee 30.0 T0,uF 9,004 004 


ro 7 a> 
1°83 _—. Onl 21 1 24,7461 22/1 723,75011 
£64 £58 '46.2)7,5¢ 5.644 27 0)1,)6°,150 32.1' 
1 SSo.810 46. ry + Le Ble 1 
608,463 69.8/¥.421,950.15.1/7, 16.968 
1300/43 2, tal: aa) t0.2 H "63,731 
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The total receipts at the four ports last month was smaller | known as “‘ Union Depots.” Notwithstanding the fact that | Loutstiile & Nashvtlle, Birmingham Mineral branch; iii 


than the February receipts in 1885 and 1886, but much more | 
than the receipts in corresponding month in either of the two 
previous years, New York’s percentage (42.6) of the total | 
r eceipts last month was less than its percentage for the same 
month of either of the previous years, except 1883. 








The following statement shows the flour and grain receipts 
at New York during February, also a comparison with the 
receipts in the previous month } 





February, January. Ine. or Dec. P.c 

Bushels. Bushels. ushels. 
N. Y. Central..... 3,884,217 -2.157,930 — “73,713 12.7 
RR eel Be 1,310,346 = 1,721.532 — 411.187 23.9 
Fennsytvania...... 567.934 540.915 + 27.019 4.9 
Lackawanna...... 455,282 696,389 — 171.107 27.3 
West Sfiore.. 547.207 958,805 — 411.598 42.9 
arious........ - 989,582 845,030 + 144552 17.1 
Total rail....... 5,754,568  6,850.601 — 1,096,033 160 
Coastwise......... 105,732 75,792 - 29,940 39.5 
Bt co cceeae aces 5,860,300 $6,926,393 — 1,066,093 15.4 


While the receipts in February were 16 per cent. less than 
the January receipts, the decrease does nct appear to be uui- 
form in the receipts of the various roads. Forty per cent. of 

_ the decrease seems to have been in the receipts of the West 
Shore. That road, however, has carried during the last few 
months an anusual proportion of the total rail rsceipts. In 
January, it carried 14 per cent.; in December, 25.6 per cent. 
in November, 19.4. Last month it carried between 9 and 10 | 
per Cent. The Pennsylvania carried about 5 per cent, more 
grain in February than it did in January, but its percentage 
of the total rail receipts is only about 10 per cent. 

The receipts by ‘‘ various” roads was about 17 per cent. | 
larger in February than in the previous month; this increase 
is probably mostly in the receipts of the Lebigh Valley, the 
receipts of which was about 15 or 16 per cent, of the total 
rail receipts for the month. 

The total receipts of flourand grain at New York during | 
February for the last six years have been as follows, in 
bushels : 

1882. 1883 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 
6,446,798 6.926.337 4,380,070 7,335,810 9,608,463 5,860,300 | 

The receipts last month were less than thcse of the corre- | 
sponding month of any other year named above, except Feb- | 
ruary, 1884. 








The west-bound shipments from New York via the trunk | 
lines, destined to their Western termini and points beyond, 
amounted in February to 89,428 tons. While this was about | 
6 per cent. less than the January shipments, it was an ex- 
ceedingly good February business, as will be seen from the | 
following statement of the February business from New | 
York during the last ten years, in tons: 





78. - 51,C35 | 1883. 89,418 | 
1879 - 56,304 | 1884 -.- 95,211 | 
1880 88,103 | 1885 -. 83,873 | 
1881 78,254 | 1886 . 84,963 
1882 117,123 | 1887 89,428 | 








| 


Thus the amount of shipments in February of this year | 
has only been exceeded by the business of the corresponding | 
month of two years. In 1882, the February shipments were | 
32 per cent. greater than last month’s business; and in | 
February, 1884, the business was between 6 and 7 per cent. | 
larger than last month. However, if the Lehigh Valley | 
shipments from New York were included in the last month’s | 
tonnage, the total shipments would probably have about | 
equalled those of February, 1884, and the difference between | 
last month’s shipments and the movement in same month of 
1882 would only have been about 12 or 13 per cent. 

Such a showing must be very gratifying to the roads, espe- 
cially after the unusually large traffic of the last five or six 
months, 

The shipments in February from the other seaboard cities 
(Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore) amounted to 54,735 
tons, and for the same months of the last eight years have 
been, in tons : : 

1880. 1881. 1882. 1883, 


‘ . 1884. 
65,729 54,074 64,585 51,848 


55,390 


1885. 1886. 
61,072 50,017 


1887. 


54,735 


While the February business of these three cities does not 
make so favorable a comparison with the business of the same 
mouth of former years as the New York traffic does, stil; 
they had an average month’s business. 

The total shipment from the four ports during the month 
of February for the last eight years have been in tons : 











The east-bound through freight tonnage of the trunk lines 
in February was 741,250 tons. This includes all freight for- | 
warded from trunk line Western termini and destined to any 
point East, with the exception of live stock and dressed beef. 
While the February business this year was 125,000 tons less 
than the amount of traffic last year, it was still a very fair 
February business, as will be seen from the following state- 





ment showing the amount of February shipments for the last 
eight years : 

Year. Tons. | Year. Ton 
er ee eer 638 470 | 1884.. 597,703 
1881..... rere 812,213 
Se reer, GOG25G | BERG... s ...c0c. sb <0ees 836,204 | 
BO. SA cane hacer eae EE ET <s0s.cencans <osunses 741,250 


Thus the business last month was 18.5 per cent. smaller 
than in same month in 1886, and 12 per cent. smaller than in | 
February, 1885. It was, however, a larger business than | 
that of the same month of any previous year ; and it must be. 
considered a very good showing that the traffic was so large | 
as it is after the unusually large traffic that the roads had for | 
the seven months previous. 








Among the relics of a former generation which still sur- 
vive in railroad circles, but which the millennium, if it ever 
comes, will reform out of existence, are the sonorous ven | 

‘announcers in some of those typical American {institutions 


| seating one person only. 


all observant people, including the superior railroad officers, 
can see that not one word out of ten can be understood, and 


in careless disregard of the admitced fact that even when, 


using an ordinary tone of voice in a common sized room or 
car, the average brakeman’s pronunciation is more unintel- 
ligible to a stranger than tho utterances of a soprano church 
singer, these station noise-spreaders are still suffered to fool 
away their time and annoy the public. A young colored 
fellow or some one else with a thickly calloused skin which 
entirely precludes any real appreciation of the actual wants 
of the waiting passenger, enters a large room having a 
very high ceiling and calls out the name of a train, the time 
of its departure and the names of its chief destinations, in a 


way that gives positive evidence that his only desire is to agi- | 


tate the acoustics of the whole apartment and to test the res- 
onance of the rafters. So far as any real good is concerned 
a cracked gong, well thumped, would answer every purpose 
and produce a much pleasanter effect. It would serve to 
warn passengers that something was about to happen, and 


| give them a chance to get up and make inquiry, or examine 


the clock and time-tables. Whether the present fashion ac- 
complishes more than this, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, is open to serious question. 








The opening of the bids for steel armor plates and gun 
forgings, chronicled in our news columns to-day, is an 
event of singular interest. It marks the beginuing of a new 
industry in this country, and one likely to grow to great 
magnitude. It is not probable that the country will be con- 
tent to go on long without armored forts and ships, and 


| modern heavy guns, whatever may be the fluctuations of 
| opinion from year to year. 
| the inspiration of tbis year’s appropriation will be available | 


Moreover, the plant built under 


for the heaviest marine forgings. American ship-building 
may not revive as rapidly as every patriotic man hopes, but 
revive it will; and when American ships again carry three- 
fourths of all her ocean commerce, and a big part of the 
commerce of other nations, the men who are now getting 
ready to make armor plates and gun forgings will find that 
swords make the best sort of plough-shares. 








In our news columns will he seen mention of the intention 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba to build 670 miles 
of road between now and November 23 next. 
will surpass, by far, anything ever accomplished before in 
fast railroad building. On the Union Pacific, in the great 
race of the Union and Central Pacific for position, 535 miles 


were built in one year and 20 days. This was from the end | 


of Dale Creek bridge, near Sherman, to Promontory. More 
grading was done beyond the track laid than had been done 
at the beginning. 

In the summer and autumn of 1882, a remarkable piece of 
work wasdone on the Canadian Pacific. In 182 working 
days (including stormy days) 435 miles of track was laid, in 
cluding considerable bridging. About 5,000 men and 1,700 
teams were employed. 








The Journal of the Franklin Institute for March contains 
@ paper on the Microscopic Structure of Iron and Steel. The 
author argues very plausibly that, as much may be learned 
of the physical properties of a given specimen by a simple 
inspection of the fracture, more must be learned by a mi~ 
croscopic examination. He treats of the preparation of speci- 


; mens, and of the uses of photography in illustrating them, | 


and then considers the micioscopic structure of the different 
varieties of iron and steel. He suggests that there is no de 
partment of metallurgy in which the microscope can be used 
to greater advantage than in the study of the minute struct- 
ure of steel rails. 


The paper is valuable for the suggestions of methods and | 


objects, rather than for any results recorded. 








Some interest is naturally felt in the outcome of a project to 
start flour mills in Brazil. It is stated an English Milling 
Company is to be established in Rio de Janeiro, with a capital 
of £500,000, and dividends of 25 to 30 per cent, are promised. 


From Bradstreet’s we learn that our shipment of flour to} 
Brazil in 1886 was 542,499 barrels, valued at $2,674,327. | 
The next greatest consumer of our flour is the United King- | 


dom ; and Brazil takes about 7 per cent. of all our export of 
this product. The effect on return trade of the loss of this 
trade would be very serious. But as Brazil must import the 
wheat, coal, machinery and skilled labor, the project hardly 
looks dangerous. 








Several Forney car seats capable of comfortably seating 
two persons have been fitted on the drawing-room cars on the 
Boston & Albany trains leaving New York and Boston at 
4.30 p.m. One person can occupy this double ‘seat for the 
usual charge for an ordinary drawing-room chair, capable of 
If two persons occupy one seat, 
each will be charged the usual fee. This system of giving an 


extra roomy seat is an experiment which appears likely to | 


succeed, as the passenger gets increased room, and is able to 
change his position, while the railroad company have a fair 
chance of carrying a greater number of passengers in the car. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 


Information of the laying of track on new railroad lines 
in 1887 is given in the current number of the Railroad 
Gazette as follows : 

Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley, in Stokes County, N. C., 4 
miles since last reported. 

Georgia Midland & Gulf, in Georgia, 6 miles since last 
reported, 





This, if done, | 


Alabama, 8 miles. 

San Bernardino & Los Angeles, to Cucamonga, Cal., 5 
miles since last reported. 

South Chicago & Southern, from Colehour Junction, ['l, 
to Hegewish, 5 miles. 

This is a total of 28 miles for the week, making 616 miles 
reported thus far for the current year. Tae new track re- 
ported to the corresponding date for 16 years has betti : 





Milés, | Miles Miles. 
1887... ..616| 1883... .. 521 | 1879........ 298 | 1875. 
1886.......205 | 1882......1, 1878 . 326 | 1874. uf 
1883....... 165 | 1881.. ... 541 | 1877 1165 | 1873... ..°42% 
1884....... 334 | 1880... 5 | 1876........ 304 |1872... ....647 


This statement covers main track only, second or other 
additional tracks and sidings not being counted. 








The Uniform Code. 


Below will be found some samples of general and train 
rules, which in substance are mainly in accord with the views 
of the Time Convention Committee, but which are re-written 
with a view to placing them in what may becalled a peremp- 
tory form, a form more natuvally adapted to the use to 
which they are really put, that of a manual for reference by 
one person who is orally giving instructions to another. We 
deem it important to take great care in arranging the rules 
so that, where possible, cognate topics will starid in natural 
juxtaposition, so that when a man réads one rule, end is by 

| its reading naturally led to look to another, he will not have 
| to search long to find that other; but it is, of course, imiprac 
ticable to exemplify that idea ina mere collection of frag: 
ments as this necessarily is. 

The ideal way for a superintendent to qualify his trainmen 
or other subordinates, whether he have a dozen ora thousand. 
is for him to tell them exactly how to act uader all circum- 
stances; and to do this easily and thoroughly, a manual in bi; 
hand, from which he can read just what he wants tv say, no 
more and no less, is the most natural aid. The reader should, 
therefore, in passing opinion on these forms, imagine himself 
using them in practical work, and question whether he could. 
jn his own case, profitably add to or take from tuem any- 
thing that would enable him to better convey his ideas 
| to another person. Anda man reading bis rules by himself 
| is benefited by any form of language or other device that will 
tend to impress his mind with the idea that he is being talked 
to by an individual outside himself, whose whole attention is. 
| for the time, centred in him and in the purpose of causing 

bim to know certain things. Whatever advantage there may 
| be, therefore, to an instructor who persomally meets bis 
pupils is equally to the benefit of those who depend wholly 
| upon the printed page, arid are satisfied with the assurance 
| that their men have simply read the rules. 
| Space forbids the publication of the coniplete code in the 
| form contemplated. Instead of trying to cut up the code, 
| giving to each class its portion and leaving the aggregate the 
same as before, the aim has been rather to increase the total 
| amount of matter, making, instead of one code to fit, say, 
half a dozen classes, six different codes, each embodying a 
large portion of each of the others, but with the difference 
thatin each some one class of rules—those affecting the class 
of men contemplated—is made prominent and all the others 
subsidary, while in each of the other class-codes the rules 
which in this were prominent will appear as secondary. For 
example, to look out for a torpedo signal, and to know bow 
to act when one isencountered is. for an engineman, of the 
first importance; but for a conductor it is merely general in- 
formation and should not by any means occupy the impor 
tant place that it does in the engineman’s code. To place 
| such matters as these in a clear light and relieve trainmen 
of the necessity of finding out fur themselves the comparative 
value of different rules, is believed to be a work well worth 
doing. 
| ‘The rules which exemplify views materially at variance 
| with those brought out at the convention are simply embodi- 
| ments of criticisms which we expressed editorially after the 
sessions of the convention. They are not inserted here with 
a view of unduly pressing them on the reader’s attention, but 
| rather because this is a simple way of illustrating in tangible 
| form the views expressed. 


TIME TABLES, 


You must always have at hand, when on duty, an official 
| time table, and be governed by it in all your duties connected 
with the running of trains. Time tables are issued by the 
Division Superintendent, and contain the schedules of all reg- 
ular trains on the division for which they are issued. The 
list of times showing when a certain train begins and ends its 
trip aud when it reaches or departs from intermediate sta- 
tions is the schedule for that train. 

Where but one time is shown upon the time table for a train 

| at any station, that time is the leaving time. Where two 
times are shown the earlier is the arriving and the later is the 
leaving time. Small figures (1, 2,3,4) indicate that the train 
does not regularly stop at the station against which they are 
placed. Ordinary figures (1, 2, 3, 4) indicate that the train 
does stop at the station against which they are placed. 

The letter “‘ f” indicates that the train may be stopped at 
the station against which it is placed, to receive or discharge 
passengers or freight. 

The sign 1 indicates that the train stows for meals at the 
station against which it is placed, and that the length of 
the stop must never be shortened. 

In the schedule of a train the places where it should regu- 
larly meet or pass another train or trains are indicated by 
letters and figures in the following manner : 

m lst means meet first class train. 

| mm 2d means meet second class train; and so for any class. 
For example : 

““ m Ist 518”—meet first class train No. 518. 

The letter p means pass. For example : 

‘* p 2d 300”——-pass second class train No. 300. 

The word “‘ daily” at the head of a schedule indicates tha 
the train is run every day in the week, including , 
The words Saturday, Sunday, etc., in a schedule refer to the 
day on which the trip is begun. 

| (A train whose schedule extends from 11 p. m. Saturday to 1 
a. m, Sunday is entered as ‘““Saturdays only.” A train whose 
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schedule extends from 11 p. m. to 1a m.. and which starts every | clear weather it may be omitted at crossings where there is| Each car in the train must always be in communication 

night except sunday night. is entered as “ Daily except Sunday,” gq regular or man. | with the engine ; while in motion you must always have 

although its Saturday tip extends into Sunday.) You must sound the whistle, as per Rule 41 (at the post set | enough rope on the train to use in case the ...... train signal 

Each time table, at the moment it goes into effect super- up to indicate the place), on approaching each station. | is out of order or not available. The rope, when used, must 

sedes the previous time table and all special instructions re-| No blast of the whistle should ever exceed three seconds’ | be run through the train and fastened to the rear end of the 

lating thereto. All regular trains on the road running ac- | duration, and every blast must be made as short as the neces- | rear car before starting. 

cording to the preceding time table will, unless otherwise sities of the case will allow. The whistle must never ‘except At the inuing of each trip you must bave the ...... 
ordered, assume the schedule of trains of corresponding in an emergency) be sounded while passing a passenger train brake tested to assure yourself that it is in working order. 

numbers on the new time table. and, unless there is imminent danger, it must not - sounded mt You must, voom, van to do - pny Pr bony ont 

. except as above, and to give n si ls. It must not brakes personally, have the rear brakeman attend to it; an 

SIGNAL RULES. be mad) to call switches or Fwme wd mi in cach cian after he has seen that all is right tell you so, by 

rasenauey (Nore.—The numerous crossings where whistling may be omit-| Word or motion. And you must have him, at the same time, 

Fiags of the proper color must be used in day time and ted during the night when there is little travel should be indi- | assure you that he has provided the proper tail signals for the 


lights of che proper color in the night or whenever it is dark. | cated in a local nctice or in the time-table.) train. ; 
Wh — you are in doubt whether to use a flag or a light; When you are near the main track but not on it you must You must always, when on duty, wear a badge reading: 
use both. 


Bess be careful to see that your headlight does not shine in the 

Red signifies danger, and is a signal to stop. face of an approaching train so as to obscure the view of sig- 
Green signifies caution, and is a signal to go slowly. nals from that train. Cover the headlight when necessary ; 
White signifies safety, and is a signal to go on. Also cover it whenever it may mislead any approaching 
Green and white is a signal to be used to stop trains at flag engineman. 

a= sar for sae y og oe <i e Station Agents. 

ue is a signal to be us car ins rs. ‘4 : : 7 wi 7 

_ An explosive cap or promis of placed 4 the top of the rail, | an png ee an gt palpate dy . as phere proaching from the rear. he licht ¢ 

is a signal to be used in addition to the regular danger! thoy are kept running, and that they always show correct At night, or whenever it is dark or whenever « light can 

signals. | es ’ be seen better than a flag can, you must keep tail-lights dis- 
The explosion of one or more torpedoes is a signal to ~~. played on the rear car, one red on each side on or near the 


a ae : .” | ‘You must keep constantly at hand in your office, ready for i the platf r buffer, all where 
an fare apeed emetanty one es aes See: 9 Ceneer sig: | use without delay, three bright red flags, two bright green + aa baw aged ven she ener, ond. one green on each 
A fusee is an extra danger signal to be lighted and placed a two Grsee AES, 2 White lnliecn ———— top where it can be best seen from the engine of 
Sete ee te enn ere core) You sean um the meme and white signal to stop trains | *°You must keep, in the day time, a bright red flag, and in 
ss . , which the time-table shows ma sto at your station ‘ : . it j ty . 5 
A flag or lamp swung across the track, a hat or any object | ¢o, passengers or freight, rn | fer a0 _ trai yy When- | - night — whenever it is dark a lighted red lantern inside 
waved violently by any person on the track, signifies danger, | .ver jt becomes necessary to stop any other train, or to stop | © rear Car, 
and is a signal to stop. i 1 


these trains for any other purpose, use a red signal. must keep close watch of the time, and if it loses more than 


T A Pt at saiin wien th | Conductors. .... Minutes between wny two stations, you must put — 
wo green tags we whe is | A a Py ile, . ns 
dark, dis layed in the) Suneeauevtind dor th my ur en the |. When your rear brakeman bas been back and placed bel a i my pie —~ — ot hat sy on 
payed ia by P hat purpos | pedoes on the rail according to the rule, you may, when | Speed, unless you can see plainly that ther a 
front of an engine, denote that the train is followed by | ready to go on at regular speed, call him in * provided— ing within 3 miles. If you know that you are being followed 
another train, running on the same schedule, and entitled to —“Frj-s¢, that there is a clear view from your train of at least | losely by a third-class (slow freight) train, the extent of the 
_ same time-table rights as the train carrying the sig- | ¢h)e¢ miles in one direction, and half a mile in the other di- | view here referred to may be one mile instead of three miles. 
nais, ? 


(Here give full description of badge, cap and clothes). 


Rear Brakemen. 

In the day time you must keep bright green flags displayed 
on the rear car, one on each side, on or near the top where it 
can be best seen from the engine of your train, and both of 
them where they can also be plainly seen by any. one ap- 


Whenever your train runs more slowly than usual you 
TRAIN SIGNALS. 


T re : $ 3 ., «| rection; and Whenever, cutside a station yard, your train or any part 
wo white flags by day and two white lights when it is | of it stops, or whenever its speed is slackened so that you are 
likely to lose three minutes or more, you must immediately 
go back with danger signals to stop any train moving in the 
| same direction. ou must go at least 1,200 yard, unless 
| a train is met nearer, and you must place two torpedoes on 
the rail ten yards apart both at least 1,200 yards from your 
train. If a train arrives you must, after stopping it, return to 
| your own train, If no train arrives you must keep at least 
| 900 yards behind your train until recalled by the whistle 


dark, displayed in the places provided for that purpose on 
the front of an engine, denote that the train is an extra. 
These signals must be displayed by all extra trains, but not 
by yard engines. 


When an engine is running backward pulling a train, or | 


without a train, the classification signals as per rules 37 
and 38 must be a in the places provided for that pur- 
pose on the tender. When an engine is pushing cars ahead 
of it, the classification signals must be displayed on the front 


Second, that no first or second-class train is due within 10 
minutes. 

(b) When you know that the train next behind you is one 
that runs no faster than 15 miles an hour, the view (as above) 
may be one mile instead of three miles. 

(c) When you are stopped where there is a clear view half 
| a mile back of you and to a station yard ahead of you, you 
| may call in the brakeman (after he has placed the to oes), 


| provided no first or second-class train is due: but in that case 


; : a Sip) ‘ u must se j ibi roper sig- of your engine or by an order from your conductor. If you 
of the leading car which is being pushed. — . ae Po me pele Am (orm way ays ad y. Per 86" | are called 9 before any train arrives you must leave the two 
When an engine is the hindmost vehicle in a train the green | ‘thi ti : rc torpedoes fastened to the rail unless you know that your train 
ae . ; A - (d) When within the limits of a station yard, you may cal] “orpedo I Soap 
markers and the red night signals must be displayed upon it. | in the brakeman at auy time when no first or second-class is within a station yard. If you find that your train is mov- 
[f it is running front first the signals must beon the tender. | in 3 ’ ing forward slowly you must follow it, keeping 900 yards be- 
If itis SF taceterien fader , an the the buff | nse fo Sue, | ing fo yy e 4 
abe dae ary See rien re a » oe on the buffer) “(e) Except as provided in this rule, you must never call | bind it, and place two torpedoes on the rail (10 yards apart) 
—) me oh a “ph san sasha Ohta: ditt ditinatd him in until your train is clear of the main track; but— | every mile. When left by your own train you must get on 
th ue lef y sy rom tag as GES Ww’ sow Is dark, plac x (f) When you can and do move your train forward fast | to the next following one, and proc eed to your OWn as soon as 
on ; e enc . a pri enote that car inspectors are at work | enough to vey 2 half a mile ahead of the brakeman, you may | possible. nee ate 
Gader or about the car or train. | signal him to follow, being careful not to kt himcome within! Whenever a first or second-class train is due within 40 
BELL-CORD SIGNALS. |balf a mile of you. Tken, when your train gets within a | po ng _ ae -~ payed o> Ay a by 
3i - i is | Station yard, you may, if no first or second-class train is due, | Station yard as though you were yard. ‘ 
Pegi. ro ae bell, wheu the train is standing, is | call hime in, y y: | trains have the same right to run at full speed through yards 
Two taps of the signal-bell, when the train is standing, is; _. (9) vee must Dever rely wholly on torpedoes, for protec: | that they have on the open road. 
the sizna! to call in the flagman. | tion, and vever rely on them at all when more than a mile | 
Three taps of the signal-bell, when the train is standing, | away from them. f : ce Crossing Watchmen and Gatemen. 
is the signal to back the train. | Five minutes before the time for the arrival of any train) You must always have at hand a bright red flag. and when 
Two taps of the signal-bell, when the train is running, is | Of @ class bigber than yours you must clear the track on | it is dark a lighted red lantern, for use in stopping trains 
the signal to stop at once. | which it is due. | when necessary ; but you must be careful not to show any 
Three taps of the signal-bell, when the train is running, | Yu must not follow any train within five minutes, unless | red s. gnal to any engineman whom you do not wish to stop. 
is the ceadl te stop at the next station. | authorized by the time-table to do so. | The flag or lamp you use to signal to persons crossing the 
Four taps of the signal-bell, when the train is run ning, is | me — careful — note all blue i—— displayed, as = track must be yellow [white]. 
the signal to reduce speed. | Rule ...., and never allow a car protec y such a signal | 
Signals of the same number of sounds mean the same when | to be moved or coupled to ; and you must be careful not to| | Bridge Repairers and Track Foremes. 
given by other ap pliances than b:ll-cords and signal-bells, | Place other cars where they will obscure the signal. Where there are two or more places in the track over 
a | In switching you must never allow a car to be moved which trains must be run with extra care, you must placea 
Enginemen. unless a brakeman is in a position to control its speed and to | separate green caution signal for each place, unless the 
When you are in doubt what a signal means, or when you | ~~ it with safety. several places are near together and within plain sight of 
fail to find a signal where one is usually shown, you must at; When cars are pushed, or are moved without an engine, | each other. 
once bring your speed under control, and proceed only as the | vou must see that, while near a passenger station, or while 
poten 4 is a ge A as a. —_ det Bet Ny -_ — off from | omic close to a car as b inper yes hata wd +" While many of these rules affect other classes than those 
at portion of the r whic e signal is desi to cover. proaching or crossing a street, they do not move r na : Gyr 
When you encounter a signal that is dirty or 4 so that it the rate of six miles per hour, and that a man is in a position | for which they are here prepared there is still alarge number 
cannot be clearly seen ata proper distance, or that is other- | to warn persons off the track. When it is dark the man must which, it will be seen, can with profit be removed from the 
wise defective, you must report the fact to the division | have a light. 2b . notice of a large share of the employés; and those which do 
superintendent. woke beeen party ange 9 b Fy} ne Sa concern different classes need rewriting, because by minor 
Rure requirin ial i ‘ : : item’ i ‘ " 
PP ms pre - — of failures of electric or other | 2) red to the rear and green to the sides and front, one Changes in wording the sense can be improved. Take for 
If, when running, you hear one tap of the signal bell you white tail lamp, three red lanterns, two bright red flags, example the rule giving instructions about car repairers 
must expect that the train has parted, and act accordingly. | parte by wot 8 serene Seen ae fusees and as | blue signal; to the brakeman it sbould say “‘ you must never 
fi = or by cule panaeiitnentioes = Desenane aah | "You must never start from a station before the schedule | Move such a car or couple anything to it,” etc., while to the 
are displayed as per rule......... | leaving time. 





Whenever you have charge of a red flag or light, you must 
be careful not to exhibit it unnecessarily, or to any engine- 
man whom it 1s not intended to stop. 

(This goes into conductors’, brakemen’s, agents’ and fire- 
men’s rules.) 

You must, at the heginning of each trip, see that your 
engine is supplied with two red lanterns, two white lanterns, 
two green lanterns or signal lamps, two white signal lamps, 
two bright green flags, two bright red flags, 12 torpedoes, 
and 6 fusees. 

(Rule requiring axes, jacks, chains, etc., goes in here.) 


You must regulate your speed so as to run as evenly a$ 
possible, and not arrive at any station earlier than the 
schedule arriving time. Where no arriving time is shown 
you must regulate your speed so as not too arrive at any 
station more than two minutes before the shedule leaving 
time; and, where no arriving time is shown, if the business of 
the station is likely to require less than two minutes you must 
calculate so as to stop only as long as will be necessary. 

Whenever you run over one or more torpedoes you must 
reduce speed at once and proceed only as the way is seen to 
be clear. If you see no flagman and encounter no obstruc- 
tion within one mile from the torpedo you may then pro- 
ceed at your regular speed. 

Whenever you find a burning fusee uponthe track you 
must reduce speed at once and not pass the fusee until it is 
burned out ; or, if it be necessary to pass it you must keep 


You must always bave with you when on duty a reliable 
watch, which bas been examined and certified to on form W 
by the watch inspector of the company at ............. 
Every six months you must get a new certificate and file it 
with the [division superintendent]. 

Yon must regulate your watch by one of the standard 
clocks before starting on each trip, and at the same time en- 
ter in the book, Form X, your name and the hour you make 
the entry. 


| 


Conductors: 
On Single Track, 
| when running in a direction from ...... , you must keep out 


of the way of trains of the same class as yours, which are 
| running toward ...... , being careful to clear the main track 
three (3) minutes before the leaving time of the opposing 
train. You must make it a rule to gointo the siding at the 
nearest end of it. If you are obliged to’ go by‘and back in. 
you must send a man forward according to Rule 101, and 
you must not —] the switch until the man has had time to 
reach a point half a mile beyond the switch. When the train 
dispatcher gives you a special order to run by and back in, 
you need not send the man with signals unless the order tells 
ou to. 
J When running towards ...... you have the right to the 
road over trains of the same class as yours running in a 
direction from ...... 
On approaching any station where you are liable to meet a 
train of the same class as yours you must see that your speed 


/conductor it is better to say ‘‘ you must see that such cars 
are not disturbed,” etc. 

The code of signals concerns so many classes, and is so 
brief, {bat it deserves a place in general rules (where it has 
been placed), even though nearly all its points can be covered 
in individual instructions to the various classes. 

The places contemplated in rule 96 should be indicated by 
posts or other suitable device, and also noted on the time- 
table in proper order. Many other places, including al) where 
any switcbhirg of consequence is done, should also be included 
in the same class with these, at least so far as regards all but 
passenger trains. Moreover, the rule should require runners 
' to keep their speed under control urtil switches and signals 

are seen to be right and the track is seen to be clear. The 
rule should be put in this, the most rigid form, and then in 
cases where it can be relaxed, a special local rule provided. 
Where the loss of time necessary to reduce the speed cannot 
be affurded, the best home and distant siguals should, of 
course, be maintained so as to provide for foggy weather. 
The ruie concerning fusees is inserted, not because it is 
expected that it will meet with very general approval, but 
merely to illustrate that where fusees are to be used, a rule 
going into minute particulars is necessary in order to avoid 


your speed under control until you learn the whereabouts of is brought under control sothat you will be able to stop if waste and extravagance. 


the preceeding train or until you have lost five minutes. 

When you see a danger signal displayed to your train, you 
must at once sound two short blasts of the whistle, so that 
the person in charge of the signal may know that you have 
seen it. This rule has no reference to fixed signals. 


‘You must see that the bell is always rung immediately be- | 


fore starting. . 
Ata point 80 rods before reaching each highway crossing 
you must-see that the bell rings, and that it keeps ringing 
until the crossing is parsed. 
‘You must see that the bell rings at all times when the ed- 


gine is in motion within 80 rods of a passenger station, when a: violate any rule 


passing tbrough- tunnels and the streets of a city. 
At a point 80 rods before reaching each 


c highway crossing | tested at sepa 
you must sound the whistle, as per Rule 51, except that in ' is in working order. 


necessary before blocking [fouling] the track which -the 
opposing train will use in going on to the siding. 

Vhen near a station and you are short of time to .clear a 
superior train you may follow another train in less than five 
minutes provided your speed is under control. r 

: Passenger Conductors. 

You must have oversight over mail agents, express mes- | 
sengers, parlor .and sleeping car conductors and porters, | 
| news-agents, ard persons in charge of individual cars, and | 
| see that, while on duty connected with your train, they do} 
this company. 
bere the . .... train signal isin use you must have it 

ing of each trip to assure yourself that it 








Foreign Technical Notes. 


It is announced from St. Petersburg that the Russian Gov 
ernment has sanctioned the construction of a railway from 
the Baikal Lake to Sretensk, on the Amur, ‘The Baikal is 
distant about 60 versts from Irkutsk, and the new railway 
would offer facilities for’ moving, within a comparatively 
short time, large masses of troops to the Chinese frontier or 
to Vladivostok. At the same time, the number of steamers 
on the Baikal and Amurj is to be largely increased The 
construction of the new railway is to be superintended by 





| 
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General Annenkoff, the engineer of the Trans-Caspian Rail- 
way, and work is to be commenced at once. 





The Iron Trade Exchange (England) has the following: 

In compliance with a request from some of the managersof | 
some of the railway companies and leading firms in New | 
York and other large towns in America, Mr. Willing will 
shortly proceed to New York for the purpose of establishing 
works at Philadelphia or other manufacturing centre for the 
production of the famous iron tablets manufactured in this 
country, which are now universally used in England. and in | 
most parts of France, Belgium, Germany and India. 





The London & Northwestern Railway Co. have decided, 
according to the Railway News, to appropriate 30 acres of 
land owned by them at Crewe fora public park and to ex- | 
pend £10,009 in laying it out,in honor of the 50th year 
of Her Majesty’s reign. 
pal shops and nearly all its inhabitants are employed by the | 
company, this is an act of most commendable generosity. 


| 








Foreign Railroad Notes. 
1 

The Russians have completed the Novorissisk tunnel, 4,500 
feet long, and there is every prospect that St. Peter<burg | 
will have railway connection with the Caspian during the | 
spring. 

The traftic on the Trans-Vaucasian road must be develop 
ing satisfactorily, as the government have issued an order for | 
18 new locomotives and 1,296 freight cars for this line. 





The St. Gothard tunnel and railroad have given Germany | 
and Austria such advantages in the matter of trade with | 
Italy over France and Belgium that it is probable a new tun 
nel will be opened in French interests. } 


New Toutes are proposed via Simplon, Mont Blane and | The Norfolk & Western has contracted with the Baldwin | 
Mont St. Bernard. The surveys show that the distances be- [Locomotive Works for the immediate construction of 18 large | 
tween Paris and Milan are: Via St. Gothard, 667 miles;| engines—6 passenger, 6 consolidated freight, and 6 yard | 


Mont Blane, 683 miles; St. Bernard, 639 miles, and by the | 
Simplon, 583 miles. The length of tunnel by this line would | 


As Crewe is the seat of their princi- | nes 


right-minded locomotive will emulate such a shocking exam- | 


The Rail Market. 


ple, but will, like a sagacious elephant, make an automatic-/| Stee] Rails.—In standard rail sections the business for ‘the 


pause before crossing a dangerous bridge and refuse to stir 
until a competent civil engiueer has certified that the paint- 


| er’s brush can penetrate the innermost recesses of the bridge, 


and that it is not so designed that its existence wholly de 
pends on two bad welds. 


mer blow will be blamed for the fall of every bad bridge. 


Charity with Stockholder’s Money. 


Sir Edward Watkin is, indeed, a potent personage. He 
has got the Metropolitan Railway to vote £500 to the Im- 


Unless locomotives assemble in | 
round-house convention and elect delegates to assert their | 
| rigbts. there is a chance that the innocent locomotive’s ham- 


week has been light, with quotations at $89@$40. In Light 
| Rails there have been some sales of round lots. It is reported 
that a sale has been made of 3,000 tons of Foreign Rails at 
private terms, 

Old Rails.—The Old Rail market continues demora- 
lizei. Double Heads on dock and in port have been 
offered at $22.50@$23, and there have heen sales of round 
| mn at the lower figure. Tees are offered at less than $22.50 

afloat. 

Rail Fastenings.—Spikes, 2.55@2.70c. delivered; Angle 
Fish Bars, 2.20@2.25c.; Bolts and Nuts, 3.10@3.20c. ; 
and Bolts and Hexagon Nuts, 3.85@3.55c. 


perial Institute and the South Eastern £1,000. Of course | 


dissentients can have their quota back on demand, and let 
us hope a good many will take Sir Edward Watkin at his 
word, and demand the money back. There is no question of 
lo alty in the matter; but there is a great principle involved. 


It is this—whether a man himself 1s to be the dispenser of his | 


own charity or liberality, or whether others are tostepin, do 
it for him, and of course have the credit.—Herepath’s Jour- 


It is related that at a board meeting of one of our large in- 
surance companies, when it was proposed that the company 


| Subscribe to some charitable project, one of the directors | 


proposed instead a personal subscription offering to lead off 
with $50. It is not recorded that any subscription was made, 
but that director was not re-elected. 


Deep Lakes. 


We have always thought that the United States took the 
cake for deep lakes. Lake Tahoe, for instance, was counted 


| the deepest lake in the world until Crater Lake was meas- | 


ured. But we have to yield to Siberia. From Engineering 
we learn that Lake Baikal is over 600 kilometers long and 
from 30 to 90 kilometers broad, while ‘‘ its depth varies 
from 1,000 to 1,400 kilometers.” It’s no use. e give up 
the struggle. 





TECHNICAL. 





Locomotive Building. 


engines. 
The Car Shops. 


be 12.4 miles. Estimated cost, $10,600,000 for a single line, Le Weanes Pelee hand is — a <i for — nt 
York Centra udson River road which will contain such | 
rere a oR ee BE | inpovations as a bath-room, barber shop and library. There | 
| will be side-gates and canopies on the platforms, and the cars | 
| will be lighted by electricity. [They must use patent razors | 
| in those barber shops. —Ep. GAZETTE.] 
| The Pullman Car Co. is building six of its best cars for the | 
The Rothschilds have negotiated £3,000,000 for the Ben-| Grand Trunk Railway, to be used on the Maine division be- | 
gal Nagpur Railway. The capital, which had a government | tween Portland and Island Pond. They are to be delivered 


4 ‘ il 1. | 
gaurantee of 4 per cent., was subscribed for five or six times | os Muskegon Car Co., of Muskegon, Mich., has been re- | 


over. The company is to take over 149 miles of narrow | organized, with John Torrent as President, H. Ryerson, | 








Indian Railway Extension. 





Exporting Cars. 

The steamship Geyser, of the Thingvalla line, recently sailed 
from New York with 10 refrigerator cars on board, with 
which to inaugurate in Denmark the American system of 
transportation in refrigerator cars. The cars are like those 
in use in this country, except that they are smaller in size, 
have four wheels instead of eight, and have iron platforms. 
The cars are sent over in sections, and will be put together on 
reaching their destination. It is the first shipment of the 
| kind made to Denmark. 


The Frost Light. 

A car fitted with the Frost light is now running between 
| New York and New Haven, leaving the Grand Central Depot 
at 4.45 p.m. every day. The light is remarkably brilliant 
and very steady. The Frost light has already been ilus- 
trated in these columns, but since then many improvements 
have been made in details, with very satisfactory results. 





| 
| 
Improved Ferryboat Engines. 
An important improvement has been introduced in a ferry- 
| boat lately built to run between New York and Staten 
| Island. A pair of inclined compound engines have been sub- 
stituted for the time-honored single cylinder with walking- 
| beam. The inclined engines take up far less room, are ex- 
| pected to use far less steam, and will exert considerably 
| more power for their weight, thus enabling a hizber speed to 
| be obtained. 
| The Baker Heater. 
| W. C. Baker, President of the Baker Heater Co. of New 
York, appeared before a committee of the Connecticut Legis- 
lature last week at a hearing given to representatives of the 
various car-heating companies. Mr. Baker made a strong 
address, urging the necessity of the introduction of patent 
| heaters into the cars run on Connecticut railroads. 


Compound Locomotives in Denmark. 
A round house foreman in Denmark writes as follows to the 
London Engineer: 
Over a year since,Mr. O. Busse. Locomotive Superintendent, 
Danish State Railway, Arhuis cevtrai shops, built a com- 


| pound goods engine, and it has been running since, and has 


given pretty satisfactory results; in fact, something very 
similar to Mr. Worsdell’s engine, saving from 114 to 244 tons 
per week. This engine was one of a class of goods engines 


| from Stephenson’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 15 x 22 cylinders, 


4 ft. 6 in. wheels, six-coupled, and, after having 1un 18 years 





gauge road, which it will convert to the Indian standard, | 
5 ft. 6 in., and will build other lines amounting to 784 miles | 
in all; one of which will connect the East Indian with the 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway. 

Herapath’s Journal says of this translation : ‘‘ While we | 
have been pouring money into America and Canada to build | 
competing railways which never cau by any possibility be 
made to pay, our great Indian empire has been overlooked. 
There is room for the profitable employment of one hun- | 
dred milhons in railways in India and Burmah.” Adding: | 
‘* It is expected that this year something under one thousand 
miles will be constructed in India, while between cight and 
nine thousand miles were constructed in Western America | 
last year.” 

The Engineer on the same subject asks: ‘‘ If the railway ex- 
tension of India is so advantageous as has been demonstrated 
and admitted grudgingly by Secretaries of State, why should 
the line be drawn at 800 or 1,000 miles of railway construc- | 
tion per annum? Viscount Cross, Secretary of State for In- 
dia, said that the average return for Indian railways was £5 
12s, 6d. (5.625 per cent.), and he hoped the Chambers of | 
Commerce would use influence in support of calls for English 
capital for developing them.” 

The development of colonial and Indian roads has, accord- 
ing to Mr. J. S. Jeans, increased the imports of their wheat | 
into the United Kingdom from 2,400,500 bushels in 1868 to 
30,185,873 bushels in 1882, and the average price of wheat 
in English markets has fallen from $1.94 in 1868 to $1.36 in | 
1882. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Did Not Intend to Spoil his Brogue-ands. 
Brakeman—* Oconomowoc !” 
Hibernian Passenger—“ O'Connor may walk! Will, thin, 
O'Connor won't walk. He’s paid bis fare like any other gin- 
tleman, and O’Connor will ride.”— Buffalo Express. 


Any Relation to Walla Walla, Wash. Ter. ? 

SHANGHAI. March 22.—Foreign promoters of a project to 
build a railway joining Lotaitaku to Tien Tsim are much | 
chagrined because Li Hung Chang has sanctioned a proposal | 
= Chinese labor must be used in the construction of the | 
road. 


The Hammer Blow. 


Among the witnesses who testified before the Board of | 
Railroad Commissioners, with reference to the recent acci- 
dent at Roslindale, was Mr. William E. Lockwood, of Phila- | 
d»phia, the Superintendent of Motive Power of the Beach | 
Haven, International, Intercolonial & Interoceanic Railroad 
and Clambake Transportation Company, who is an expert on 
the important subject of **The hammer blows of a locomo 
tive’s driving wheels.” Mr. Lockwood believes that such 
blows had considerable to do with causing the recent acci- 
dent. He came to the conclusion that * the centrifugal, tan- 
gental, hammering, swaying, gyratmg, * weewahing,’ nosing 
around, rocking, thrustiug, rolling forces, in combination | 
wit’ alternating and the bole speeds, from 0 to 120 miles | 
p F hour, 10} times a second, I can so combine, that when 
* she bas her nose down,’ she cannot right herself, and must | 
es rea Ned rail, because, perhaps, her centre of gravity was | 

igh, 

This is very shocking, and it is to be hoped that no sober, 


|Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


| be received for the entire bridge and approaches; also for | comotive. 


| will be in operation in four months. 


| River, at Shepherdstown, W. Va., for the Shenandoah Rail-| boiler. 


| stock of the company from $750,000 to $1,500,000—just 


| 56.822 tons; and in 1884, 64,650 tons. 


| on the island, on which, when the furnaces shall be in full 


| manufacture of between 500 and 600 tons of pig iron a day. 


it was found necessary to give it a new boiler and cylinders. 
Treasurer, and L. C. Burgess as General Manager. The Mr. Busse concluded to make a new engine of her, and made 
works will have a capacity of 12 cars per day. | her into a compound with 16 in. high-pressure and 23 in. 
The Lehigh Car Manufacturing Co. have closed their shops | low-pressure cylinders, using the same wheels and stroke; 
at Stemton for want of work. | slide valves worked by Stephenson’s gear. The engine when 
The Alabama Car Works, Anniston, Ala., have a contract | finished was, as far as workmanship and design goes, equal 
with the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railroad for | to anything produced either in England or Germany, and 
350 cars, and another with the Texas & Pacific Railroad for | the trial trips proved that the engine was perfectly qualified 
400 boxes and stocks. | to ~ _~ work expected of —4 ‘ ip 
: ‘f e first Cay’s trial was with a train made up of heavy 
Betdige Hotes, 4 | loaded coal trucks weighing 250 tons exclusive ct engine and 
Bids for the building of a bridge across the Guadalupe River, | tender. The trial was over a rough road rising 1 in 100 the 
near New Braunfels, Tex., will be received till April 4 by | first five miles, with many nasty curves. Weather moder- 
H. E. Fischer, Judge of Comal County, Texas. ‘ ately fine. She took that train up the hill like a house on 
Tenders will be received until April 4, for the construction | fire, I was with otbers on the foot-plate, and I was a little 
of the masonry, iron or steel superstructure, and approaches | surprised to see the amount of steam gotso easy with the coa 
for crossing the Sault Ste. Marie River and canal at| she was supplied with. Coal! well, it looked more likel 
The work to be commenced | what they used to ballast the wagon ways with in Northum- 
immediately after signing the contract, and to  be/ berland thirty yearsago. Anyhow, she steamed splendidly, 
completed by the end of November, 1887. Tenders will | and started the train as easy as any other no-ncompound lo- 
Mr. Busse determined to put thirty tons more on 
the masonry and approaches, and for the superstructure | next day, and she walked away with them in first*class style, 
erected, separately. Proposals should be addressed to P. | over the same ground as the previous day; after which the 
Alexander Peterson, Chief Engineer of the Sault Ste. Marie | engine was put into regular duty, and bas been runpving regu- 
Bridge Co., office of Canadian Pacific Railroad Co., Mont- | Jarly siuce, and with the exception of a broken connecting 
real. | rod on the high-pressure engine, aud a broken piston head iu 
Ground was broken at Decatur, Ala., March 10, for the | the low-pressure cylinder—both of which showed flaws in the 
Decatur Iron Bridge & Construction Co.’s Works. The plant | 1ron—nothing has been done to her. 
Mr. George S. Mooar,| This engine can be seen at work any day on the West Di- 
of Birmingham, is the president and principal stockho.der, | vision in Jutland. I nearly forgot to state that on both 
and R. W. Curtis, of Chicago, Ill., vice-president. ___| breakdowns she worked her train to the depot, the one time 
The Phenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa., has received | with the high pressure cylinder alone, and the other with the 
the contract to build the iron bridge across the Potomac | low-pressure cylinder worked with the steam direct from the 
I for one feel satisfied that the compound is the 
| locomotive of the future, whatever drawbacks there may be 
at present. 


road Company. 
The Fort Smith (Ark.) Bridge Co. bas been organized with 
SAPTCOO conte. Government Contracts for Steel. 


d Steel. 
apsimpsingee “tet | Mr. Whitney, Secretary of the Navy, opened bids on March 


| The name of the company incorporated at Tuscaloosa, Ala.. | 22, for steel gun forgings and armor plates. Proposals were 


to build a 100-ton furnace is the Friedman Furnace Com-| offered by the Cambria Iron Co., Joknston, Pa., by the Mid- 
pany. The incorporators are B. Friedman, W. C. Jemis=n, | vale Steel Co., of Philadelphia, by the Bethlehem Iron Co., 
. J. Harris, J. W. Casteman.and W. G. Cochran. : |of Pennsylvania ; and by the Cleveland Rolling Mill Co. 
At a meeting of the stockbolders of the Midvale Steel Com-| The invitations were for * about 1,310 tons: f steel gun forg- 
pany, Philadelphia, it was decided to increase the capital | ings” and "about 4,500 tons of steel armor plates and ap- 
| purtenances.” As scheduled the bids were as jollows : 


doubling it. 
The exports of steel rails from Belgium last year amounted | Rn nary Ah ae Armor plate. a= eri. 
to 38.463 tons. The corresponding exports in 1885 were) Midvale Steel Co..........0ce0 sees nescence, 1,::97.240 00 


| Bethlehem Iron Co .. . .......... 
It is expected that one of the blast furnaces on Breaker | Cleveland Roliing Mill Co.......... 
Island, Troy, N. Y., will be ready for operation in tbree | 

weeks. There are four railroad tracks on the trestlework | 
leading from the Delaware & Hudson road to the stock house | 


The awards will be announ*ed in about 15 days. It is 
probable that the Bethlehem Iron Co, will receive the con- 
tract. It is the only company proposing for both the armor 
| plate and gun steel. 


blast, trains will be kept busy carrying material for the 
It is reported that the Boston and Colorado Smelting Com- | : Car Heating and Lighting. ‘ 
pany contemplate removing their extensive plant at an early | The Fitchburg company is equipping two of its loco 
date from Denver, Col., to Aurora, Ill. motives and 8 passenger cars with the Sewell system of 
The Findlay (O.) Iron & Steel Co., $100,000 capital, has | heating. Electric hghts are being put into the same train. 
been incorporated. _ . 
The New York office of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. is now | English Railroads. 
at No. 2 Wall st. | Fifteen leading roads of Great Britain report gross earnings 
A contract has been made by the Decatur (Ala.) Land & | for 1886 amounting to £55,202,618. The per cent. of oper- 
Improvement Co. by which capitalists from Chicagoand Bir- | ating expenses was 48.6. The gross receipts of the 22 prin- 
mingham agree to erect at that place a manufactory for the } cipal railways in Great Britain and Ireland show an increase 
purpose of making all kinds of bridge iron, etc. The| for this year up to the 6th inst. of 1.54 per cent., as compared 
company has just been incorporated and expect to have! with the receipts for the corresponding period of 1886. The 
their works in full operation within four months, The officers | mileage has increased 0.8 per cent. he increase of receipts 
are: George 8S. Mooar, of Birmingham, Ala., President; R. | for the week ending March 8 was 8.6 per cent., the passenger 
W, Curtis, of Chicago, Ill., Vice-President ; Edward D. | and parcel traffic increasing 15.4 per cent. and the freight 
Almstead, of Birmingham, Secretary and Treasurer; John | traffic 6.5 per cent. These figures indicate that revival of 
A. Langdon, of Dayton, Ohio, Superintendent of Construc-| trade in England which almost follows an increased activity 
tion, ; in business here. 
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Life of Ties. 


Certain experiments made at the suggestion of Professor Sar- 
gent by the Boston & Providence Railroad have an impor- 
tant bearing on the life of ties. Fifty-two ties were laid in 
December, 1878, on a track in Boston where the traffic is 
very heavy, having an average of 65 trains daily. Ten kinds 
of wood were tried, 5 in the natural state and 5 creosoted. 
None of the ties have rotted, except one of the ailantus: the 
others that had to be removed had been injured by the ham- 
mering of the trains. Spruce, hemlock, larch and southern 
pine have all suffered badly in this way. White oak lasted 
well, but it holds the spikes so firmly that they cannot be 
drawn when the rails have to be shitted. Creosoted elm and 
birch did well, and are to be recommended. Chestnut was 
unfortuoately not included in the experiment, although it is 
considered one of the best woods for ties. The behavior of 
the catalpa was one of the most interesting features of the 
case; it has been highly spoken of for ties on account of its 
practical indestructibility when placed in the soil, and all the 


have large surfaces, andeverything bas been arranged with 


| a view to keep out of the repairing shops as long as possible. 
| Thé working boiler pressure is 1€0 lbs. per square incb. 
| This is the first compound freight or goods engine that has 

been used on an English line. In other countries there are 
| several freight ergines compounded on the same principle— 
| Worsdell and Von Borries— having two cylinders only. 


Henney's System of Heating Cars.. 


A test of the system of car heating, proposed by Mr. Jobn 
| Henney, Jr , Superintendent of Motive Power of the New 
| York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, was made on that 
| road on Feb. 23, and very satisfactory results obtained. 
The exhaust from the Westinghou-e Air Pump was delivered 
into the ordinary radiating pipes of the Baker system. 
| In order to ascertain how quickly four cars can be heated 
| by the steam trom a lecomotive, orders had been given dur- 
| ing the forenoon to extinguish whatever fire there might be 
in the stoves. Then the windows of the cars were raised, and 


ties of this wood bere tried are st'll sound, except just under | the raw March wind had an unobstructed passage through 
the rails, where they are crushed nearsy to pulp, so as to be | the cars. When the locomotive was coupled to the engine, 
of no service whatever for roads of heavy traffic. | connection was established between the exhaust steam pipe 
on the side of the locomotive and the steam pipes that ex 
tended through the several cars, the old pipes in the cars 
The stocks of iron in the United Kingdom at the end of | being used for the experiment. Despite the frigid atmos- 

pe aS faa Gbtbadinis somninuet 2,352,162 | phere in the cars at the commencement of the experiment, 


Consumption of Pig Iron in 1886. 
Tons. 





The total production of pig iu 1886 was..... ..... ..... 6,570 665 | caused by these open dcors and wiudows, in Licey minutes 
pean avenaie | from the time the windows were closed and steam let on, the 
OtAl.... ce esse ser see ees ceceeeee 00 cescaceeees 9,"22.834 | cars were as warm as stoves could possibly have made them. 
Deduct s.ocks at Dec. 31, 1886...... 2. ce... eee ee ce eeee 2,4%1,506 | The train made the run to New Haven in fifty-five m*nutes, 
ay , phon 2) a04 | and the last car was kept as warm as the first. It required 
Which shows the consumption in 1886 to have been.... 6,731,328 |no more steam and, consequently, no more fuel, than was 

Against a consumption iu 1884 of................000+ wee 6,707,955 | ms ty bs 
——_— ——_ needed to run the engine, the steam used for heating having 


23,373 | pe eee. The pipes are so arranged nr in case 
- sete , A : : | of accident, the steam can et out instantaneously from 
The total quantity of pig iron in stock in the United King- | - a ; 
dom at the por of 1886 = equal to 37 per cent., ioe 19.4 | pe a ge thereby preventing any injury from 
weeks consumption of the total quantity or pig iron t was | ; 5 : 
disposed of in that year. As compared with previous years. m2 oe hers nd hes on this road with a new 
this is an nparorenent oe eng = remy a the Soe for each | 5% B g y iy: 
of the four years ended 1885 having been as under: 
At Dec, 31, 1882, the stocks were equal to 18.2 per cent., Brashears Sleeping Car. 
or 9.4 weeks of that year’s consumption. | A company was incorporated in Baltimore, Md., last week 
At Dev. 31, 1883, the stocks were equal to 21.1 per cent., | which intends to manufacture parlor and sleeping cars of a 
or 10.4 weeks of that year’s consumption. | new invention. An exhibition of a model of the car was 
At Dec. 31, 1884, the stocks were equal to 24.5 per cent., | given in a parlor at the Carrollton Hotel in Baltimore. It is 
or 12.7 weeks of that year’s consumption. the invention of Mr. W. J. Brasbears, of Washington, a 
At Dec. 31, 1885, the stocks were equal to 35 per cent., or | Marylander and practical car-builder. The sleeping berths, 
18 week’s of that year’s consumption. | instead of being folded up and stowed as top hampering, are 
The consumption of pig iron in the United Kingdom in| on slides that stow them in a compact form at one end of the 
1886, although 23,373 tons more than that of the previous | car, out of the way entirely. The chairs or louoges can be 
year, was 652,159 tons less than tuat of 1884, and 1,717,040 | folded out of the way on the floor, and are nut used as part 
tons below that of 1£83.—Jron Trade Exchange. | of the make-up of the sleeping berths. The berths can be 
| moved out on the slides by compartments, as required, leav- 
The Martin System of Heating Cars. | ing the balance of the car open, with the features of a parlor. 
This system was tested on the New York Central on the 17th | The weight of the sleeping-berth paraphernalia, when moved 
inst. on a train running between New York and Pough- | Way on the slides, rests on the car trucks, and does away 
keepsie. The train was composed of five cars, one baggage, | With much of the cumbersome building peculiar to sleepers. 
one smoker and three passenger coa hes, On the down trip | The invention is to be given a practical trial ina full-sized 
the device worked satistactorily. Before the train left for | Sleeper that will be built for the new company. 
Poughkeepsie the engine was attached to the cars for 50 | 
munutes and steam sent through the pipes. The cars were Car Notes. 
comfortably warmed aud the temperature was easily con-| Two hundred coal cars of 50,000 Ibs. capacity have just been 
trolled. No troubie wus experienced with the pipes, but there pyilt for the Chicago & Eastern Ilinois. The principal 
was . age leakage from two or three of the joints upon the | dimensions of the cars are as follows : 
couplings. 


Increase of consumption in 1886.... .............. 







Compound locomotives have been chiefly used for passenger | side sills ..... 
service, but for several months past a compound engine has | Top arch bar 
been hauling treight trains on the Northwestern Railway | Mid le arch bar 
(Evgiand), and her performance has given such satisfaction ottom arch tar....... 
that ten more engines of this class are now being built. The | cnee leugth and diameter. SR Rtg Ty F2- 
system of compounding adopted is tha: known as the Wors- | **'®: meter atcentre ..... -.-.. ..---.--. 
dell & Von Borries, aud the engine in question isdesigned by| Eight stakes, 4 in. x 5 iv. at stake iron, are used a side. 
Mr. T. W. Worsdeil, the Locomotive Superintendent of the | The four truss rods are each 1 in. diameter. The top of the 
Northeastern. end sills are even with the top of the floor. 

The engine resembles exactly in appearance an ordinary | Curtains, instead of blinds, are being used on the passenger 
English freight or goods engine, with six coupled wheels and | cars of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 
inside cylinuers, ant wdeed the axles, high-pressure valve | 
gear and hizh and low-pressure slide bars, cross-beads, con- | 
necting aud coupling ruds are interchangeable witb those of | 
ordinary engives of this class, Even the centres of the cylin- | 


oethe bike pn oe in. diameter and 24 in | tions, and a signal tower is previded. hen a traiu ts in- 
stroke. while the low-pressure cylinder bas the same stroke | side a block, the electric current sets the danger signal, and 
and 26 in. diameter. Tho other leading dimensions are as| Y%€? another train approaches, an electric bell in its locomo- 

= P : tive is rung asa warning. The ringing of this bell 1s pro- 


Compound English Freight Locomotive. | panied cen 


Wells Automatic Block System. 


Dr. Edward D. Wells, of Westminster, Md., has patented 
an automatic block system. The tracks are divided into sec- 


Dividends. 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies hav 
been declared as follows: 
“cae Rock Istand & Facific, $1.75 per share, payable 
ay 2. 
Cornecticut River, 2 per cent. quarterly. 
Lehigh Valley, 1 per cent. quarterly. 
Long Island, 1 per cent. quarterly, pryante May 2. 
Oregon Kailway & Navigation Co., 14 per cent. quarterly: 


Railroad and Technical Conventiors. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The General Time Convention will hold its spring meeting 
io New York City, on Wednesday. April 13. 

The Car Accountants’ Association will bold its annual 
convention in Atlanta, Ga., beginnirg on Tuesday, April 19. 

The Master Car-Builders’ Club holds its reguiar meetings 
atthe rooms, No. 113 Liberty street, New York, on the third 
Thursday in each month. 

The New England Railroad Club holds its regular meetin 
at its rooms in the Boston & Albany nger station in 
Boston, on the second Wednesday of each month. 

The Western Railway Club holds its regular meetings at its 
rooms in Chicago on the third Wednesday in each mouth. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its ball, No. 15 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday of each month. 

The Association of North American Railroad Superin- 
tendents will hold a meeting at the Hotel Brunswick, N. Y., 
on April 12. 

The International Car Accountants Association will hold 
its annual convention at Atlanta, Ga., April 19. 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 


This club met March 5, 1887. Mr. 8. L. Kneass spoke of a 
new fixed puzzle automatic injector, that will restart itself, if 
from any cause its supply of water or steam temporarily 
interrupted. It is especially designed for locomotive service 
where its power of adapting itself to varying steam press- 
ures and its automatic action are especially desirable. Mr. 
R. W. Lesley presented illustrated notes on the mauufacture 
of cement mortars in the United States. 

Mr. T. J. Lewis sent.a paper ou the subject of the use of 
38-inch or 4-inch steel tires, presenting the state of the discus- 
sion before the Western ey Club, 

Mr. A. P. Broomell sent an illustrated description of the 
large engines building to drive the centrifugal pumps for re- 
claiming the Potomac Flats at Washington. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 
At the next meeting of the Society, Wednesday, April 
6, the discussion of Mr. William Metcali’s paper on 
‘Steel; its Properties and its Use in Structures and Heavy 
Guns,” will be continued. At this time tve subject bas more 
es common interest, and a valuable discussion may be ex- 
pec 








PERSONAL. 


—D. L. Gallup has resigned the position of Auditor of the 
Atlantic & Pacific. 


—F. I. Whitney bas resigned the position of Assistant 
General Passenger Agent of the Michigan Central. 


—C. H. Present, General Manager of the Oregon Railway 
= ~ pace Co., has tendered his resignation to President 
Smith. 


—O. H. Dorrance, Superintendent of the Nebraska Divis- 
= the Union Pacitic, has resigned on account of ill 
ealth. 


—James McIntire died at Wilkinsburg, Pa., this week, aged 
81 years. He was once a foreman on the old Portage road, 
and iu later years was Trackmaster on the Pennsylvania. 


—Mr. C. L. Redfield has recently become Managing Editor 
of Wood and fron, a Minneapolis (Minn.) monthly journal 
devotei to the interests of manufacturers, mechanics and 
engineers, 


—D. Jones Lucas has resigued the position of engineer of 
the East Penn Oil & Gas Co., and will go to Springfield, 
Il.. as engineer in charge of construction ior the St. Louis 
& Chicago Railroad Co, 


--W. C. Rinearson, General Northern Passenger Agent of 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western, was presented on bis 


follows : ‘ duced by the contact of the locomotive with cogs in the mid- | 38th birthday last week with a gold watch, chain and charm 
High Low | dle of the track thrown together by the electric arrangement | by the members of his staff. 
pressure. pressure. at the signal sower. When the block 1s cleared by the pass-) _ award C, Reddington, one of the leading financiers of 
In. In. | ing out of trams, the movement displaces the danger signal, Vermont, died at Bradford, Vt., on March 21 aged 76, Mr 
Length of ports.......... sapEanss 28h Aes 11% 17 | the contacts in the tracks separate, and toe approaching| Reduingtun was Treasurer of the Portland & Ogdensburg 
Wee OF BRAD BORE. oo.0cncdcccscnecsacca 1% 2 | train passes into the block without any sound from its warn- | ,.. il : Tv, -om the opening of the Ime until 1874 e B 
$3 $6. CEMMUMG once ccm ad snceeessent 3K 3% ing bell. The same system is applied to a switch. While the Se ee —- z — 
Lap of slide valve.....s..s+-.  seeseres 1% 18 | switch is open the contacts are thrown together iu the| —Mr, T. W. Worsdell bas not been appointed Chief Loco- 
Maximum travel............0-seececeeeee 5i¢ 579 | middle of the tracks, and when the locomotive moves toward | motive Superintendent of the London & Northwestern (Eng- 
Lead... . 220 ccesecceseserceeeceeeee cece 13 %¢ | the switch its warning bell is 1ung. When the switch is| jand) »s erronecu:ly anncunced by the London Railwuy 
Inside clearance......4-.se-eseceeee teense | closed the Jocomctive goes on without incident. The wire for! News and thence copied in our columns last week. 
Diameter of drivers on tread, new........... 61}Z in. | this electric signul service can be strung on the usual tele- : é t ‘ 
Heating surface : | graph poles, and the arrangement 1s claimed to be free from| _—Michael Rickard, who has been nominated for Railroad 
P< -eeeasggthe A ape delat ee n- 1/00 om, 28, T gepebeaieel tnemaieatag, Commissioner of New York State by Governor Hill, ix a 
Fire-box.... ..- (-<h ah ween eae ame legal — of pogh aged ag fad ee i 
—-—— Lighting Cars by Electricity. candidate of the New York Brother 9) somotive En- 
Weta s 6 '.0\s8d.cdecdolises. ud darbhege 1,136 sq. ft. T . ‘ y p : , “ : gineers for the pcsition, 
BIGREUIUR. «0:n's la coanntad odOead snbeds web ene ED teal he New York Central is experimenting in hgbting cers Robert G tt, President of the Balti & Ohio, ‘has 
Weight in working order (all on drivers)..... 93, 700 Ibs. by electricity. Besides the storage battery system vnow| —Ro Jarrett, President of the imore io, ‘has 


| being tested on one of the parlor cars, a new system in which 
The London Engineer states that this engine haulsan aver- | the lights are run from a primary battery is also to be given 
age train, being furty loaded wagons, but it has frequently | a trial as soon as possible. The storage method requires ap- 
taken fifty in the regular time allowed. The engine works! paratus weighing a ton to be carried on the car, and there is 
freely, maintains steam fully and is well master of its loads, | a loss of 20 per cent. of power in charging. The weight of 
starting from any point easily and with as great facility us| the primary battery apparatus is from 700 to 800 pounds, 
any ordivary evgine. The amount of coal used for one | and it is claimed that it can be used for six months. Two 
month averages 6 lbs. per mile less than all the en-| lamps will be placed at each end of the car, and the platform 
gines on the same work, and when the train weight will be made as bright as the interior of the coach. 
is the same average. This represents just 15 per cent. | 
of gain in fuel alone. A special two days’ measured trial, 
for the consumption of this engine, as compared with the best | 
ordinary engine on thesame service, resulted in the compound 
engine hauling 16 per cent. more cars with a consumption of | 
18 per cent. less fuel, the same proportion of loaded and un- | 
loaded cars being taken. The weather was the same for each. 
Asaving of trom 15 to 18 per cent. of fuel is realized | 
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in compound engines on this principle. It is found that each | 
main line goods engine in steam consumes anuually about 800 | 
tons of coal. [f 15 per cent. of this is saved it amounts to, say, 
120 tons per annum: an item of importance on any line, even | 
where ¢oal is cheap, but much more where .he coal is high in | 
price—as at $2.50 per ton the saving in coal alone would be | 


Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
beld as follows : 
P Panama, annual meeting, at the office, New York, April 
“Colorado Midland, annual meeting, at the office, Colorado 


$300 per engine per annum. | Springs, Col., April 4. 


The cab is larger than usual, in order to give greater shel- | 
ter and comfort to the men. The Northeastern main line) 
running along the east coast is peculiarly exposed to heavy 
easterly gales. The sides are of iron, the root of wood; the | 
glass windows in the front and sides shde so as to open, and | 
there is as ample a lookout as in avy otber engine. 

The valve year is Joy’s. . The w motion plate, 
and all brackets, etc., are of cast steel ; all the working parts 


Pay aa é& Alton, annual meeting, at the office, Chicago, 
pril 4. 

Joliet & Chicago, annual meeting at office of Chicago & 
Alton, Chicago, April 4. 

ee ific, special meeting, at St. Louis, Mo., May 


Union Pacific, annual meeting, at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass., on March 30. 





given a present of $8,000 to Princeton Coliege for its new 
Art School building. Mr. Garrett is a graduate of lrince- 
tun. class of "67. He has accepted the invitation from Dr. 
McCost, the President, to lecture before the students on 
* Railroading.” 


—Horace Wilbur died of pneumonia at his home in Boston 
on March 28. Mr. Wilbur bad been Auditor of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Co., Treasurer of the Central Vermont & 
National ‘transportation Co. He had also held the latter 
— with the Vermont & Canada and with Little Rock & 

fort Smith Railroad companies. 


--Henry 8S. [ves, a very young man, succeeded to the va- 
cancy in this week’s newspapers left by Alfred Sully, 
resiyned. Mr. Iv.s was the ignus fatuus of the reporters in 
their wild-eyed bunt fora *“ t” on their contemporaries. 
He is scarcely 4O years of age. and looks much younger. 
His residence is in Brocklyn. and his rode of hving 1s expen- 
sive and gorgecus toa Ligh degree. If Mr. Ives bas gained 
control of the Baltimore & Obio road he is making very little 
noise about it. 


—On March 22 President Cleveland appointed five Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioners, They were Thomas M. 
Cooley, William R. Morrison, Augustus Schoonmaker, Al- 
dace F. Walker and Walter L. Bragg. The fir-t-named gen- 
tleman, Thomas M. Cooley, was‘ born in Attica, N. Y., iu 
1824. He received a fair academic education, and in 1842 
began the study of law. In 1843 he removed to Adrian, 
Mich., where be continued his law stodies, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1846, He constantly gained 
prestige in his profession and established himeelf as an 
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able practitioner. In 1857 he was chosen by the | board is as follows: George B. Roberts, Wistar Morris, | water to Leeds, Ala., about 50 miles. ‘The work includes two 


Michigan Legislature to compile the Jaws of the state. | Alexander M. Fox, Alexander Biddie, N. Parker Shortridge, | tunnels, one of 1,200 ft. and the other of 2,400 ft. 


This work was very successfully done. In the following | D. B. Cummings, Henry 


D. Wash, John Price Wetherill, 


year he was chosen reporter of the Supreme Court, holding | William L, Elkins, William Thaw, H. H. Houston, A. J. 


the office uvtil 1864, when he was elected Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, a place which he held for 21 years. At the 
same time he filled a law professorship in the University of | 
Alabama and alsofound time to write his work, entitled, | 
‘* Constitutional Limitation of Legislative Powers in the 

State.” He is author of several legal works, the best of which 

is on constitutional limitation. He is now Receiver of the | 
Wabash system east of the Mississippi. In politics he is a 


Cassatt and C. A. Griscom. . 
Philadelphia & Reading.—W. G. Yetter has been ap- 


| Central Ontario.—The statement made in these columns 
| last week to the effect that this company would build its line 
| north from Wollaston, Ont., to Nipissing is officially con- 
| firmed. The new extension will be 150 miles long, from a 





pointed Superintendent of the Catawissa Division, including | station called Coe Hill, in Ontario, to North Bay; 125 
the portion of the Catawissa & Williamsport Branch from | miles of this road is through a pine forest. There are also 
East Mahanvy Junction, Pa., to West Milton and the Milton | many deposits of iron along the line, and it is toopen up these 
and Tresckow Branches: office at Catawisza. A. A. Hesser, | resources that the road is built. 


Republican. 
illiam R. Morrison is a native of Illinois, and is 62 years 
of age. He was educated in the common schools of his native | 


state, became a lawyer, and was subsequently Clerk of the | ing held in Columbus, O., the following directors were elected: 


Superintendent of the Mahanoy Division will also have charge | . : _ 
| of the Catawissa & Williamsport Branch from West Milton} _. Charleston, Cincinnati & Chicago.—Col. J. E. Mc- 
to Newberry Junction. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—At the annual meet- 


| Intire of Buffalo, N. Y., is said to bave secured the contract 
| for the trestle work on this road between Camden, 8S. C., and 
| Marion, N. C., 100 miles. Operations have begun. 


Circuit Court. ‘He was afterward a member of the Illinois; GB. Roberts, Henry H. Houston, Wistar Morris, J. N. Dun- | 


Legislature, serving 5 years. He was then elected a mem- barry, W.H. Barnes. John Price Wetherill, of Philadelphia; | ized at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Chattanooga Coal, Iron & Railway Co.—Organ- 
The company has purchased 


ber of the Thirty-eighth Congress, but served only one term. | J. N. McCullough, William Thaw, Thomas D. Messler, of | 25,000 acres of land in and around Chattanooga. The chief 
He was returned again to the Forty-third Congress, since | Pittsburgh, Pa.; David S. Gray, of Columbus, 0.; and Rob-| purpose of the company is to donate sites to manufacturers 


which time he has been a member of that body. 

Augustus Schoonmaker was born in Ulster County, N. Y., 
and is 59 years of age. He is a lawyer by profession. In 1863 
he was elected County Judge, in 1875 a member of the State 
Senate, and in 1877 Attorney General of New York State. 
In 1883 he was appointed by Gov. Cleveland a member of 
—— Civil Service Commission, an office which he still 
holds. 

Aldace F. Walker is a resident of Rutland, Vt., anda 
lawyer by profession. For many years be was a partner of | 
Judge Jobn Prout. The firm was counsel for the Delaware | 
& Hudson Canal, the Rutland and the Vermont & Canada 
railroads. During the war he was Lieutenant-Colonel of one 
the Vermont regiments and was wounded. He is 47 years 
of age.- 

Walter L. Bragg was born in Alabama in 1888, but re-| 
sided in Arkansas from 1848 to 1861. He was educated at 
the Harvard University and the Cambridge Law School. At 
the close of the war he settled in Alabama, and was for some | 
years the law partner of General Morgan. He bas been a} 
leading Democrat in that state for some years, and has served | 
as Presidential Elector aud member of the Democratic Na- | 
tional. Committee. In 1881 he was made President of the 
Alabama State Railroad Commission, and served in this 
place four years. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Bangor & Piscataquis.—The following directors were | 
elected last week: E. B. Nealy, A. G. Wakefield, C. L. Mar- | 
ston, Jchn Cassidy, I. Strickland, C. P. Stetson, B. B.) 
Thatcher. The officers are: E. B. Nealy, President; Arthur | 
Brown, Treasurer, H. W. Blood, Treasurer. 


Brashears Parlor & Sleeping Car Co.—The incorporators 
of this Baltimore company are: T. D. Singleton, President; 
George J. Johnson, Vice-President; Shipley Brashears, Sec- 
retary; Geo. J. Bessler, Treasurer; Samuel W. Regester, 
M. a Plunkett, Nicholas Tegges, J. J. Hellman, Col. W. H 
Crook, E. G. Davis, Jobn Scott and Fillmore Beal’. 


Chatham & Harwich.—The following officers were elected | 
last week at a meeting in Harwich, Mass.: Hon. Marcellus | 
Eldredge, Mayor of Portsmouth, N. H., President; Charles | 
Bassett, Chairman of the Board of Selectmen of Chatham, | 
Clerk and Treasurer; Hon. Marcellus Eldredge, of Ports- | 
mouth; Osborn Nickerson, Alvin Z. Atkins, Collin Howes 
and Charles Bassett, of Chatham, directors. } 


Chattanooga Land, Coal & Iron Co.—Of this new Tennes- 
see company, J. W. Adams, of Chatan , is President; T. 
G. Montague is Vice-President; H. Clay Evans, Secretary. 


Chicago, Danville & St. Louis.—The incorporators of this | 
Illinois company are H. W. Beckwith, Danville, Ill.; H. T. | 
Caraway, Tuscola, Ill.; O.S. Lyman, John R. Patterson 











ert Sherrard, Jr., and George W. McCook, of Steubenville, 


Ohio. 

St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain.—The following ap- 
pointments have heen made by President Mellen: W. A. 
Stowell, Secretary and Treasurer; C. E. A. Bartlett, Cashier; 
H. N. Turner, General Freight Agent; Geo. W. Storer, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent; B. F. Kendrick, Auditor. 


St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute.—C. D. Hoiles has 
been elected Secretary, vice Williamson Plant, deceased. 


South Chicago & Southern.—J. H. Young 


has been ap- 
pointed Freight Agent. 


Virginia, Parkersburg & Ohio River.—The iucorporators | 


of the West Virginia company are Albert E. Bruce, Gideon 
Migs, Perry G. Marshall, Rufus A. Cassel and Frank N 
Wedge, Zanesville, Ohio. 


Wisconsin Central.—B. E. Hand has been appointed As- 
sistant General Freight Agent, succeeding H. C. 
is promoted to the position of General Freight Agent. 





OLD AND NEW ROADS 


Arlington.—Articles of incorporation filed in New York. 
It isa branch of the Newark & Hudson, which is itself a 








branch of the New York, Lake Erie & Western, and con- | 


nects the former road with the New York & Greenwocd. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Two decisions were 


given in Topeka, Kan., last week in the case of Venner | 


against above company. One denied Venner’s prayer to re- 
strain the construction of the line from Kansas City, Mo., to 
Chicago, and also that known as the Indian Territory and 
Texas extension. The other denied an injunction to prevent 
the guaranty by the Santa Fe Company of the bonds of the 
Atlantic & Pacific Railroad Co. 

This company is negotiating for the San Joaquin ranch at 
Santa Ana, Cal. The price asked is $1,250,000. The ranch 
covers 400,000 acres. The Southnrn Pacific Company tried 
to purchase it about a month ago, but failed. 


Atlanta & Alabama.—The management of this road, 
which was chartered in Georgia last December, announces 
that the engineers are about to start into the field, and the 
plans are that construction work will begin by June. Koad 
s from Atlanta, Ga., to Selma, Ala,, making the distance 
175 miles, 50 miles shorter than the present raii route. 


Atlanta & Hawkinsville.—The requisite amount for 


| building this road ($250.000) has been subscribed, a stock | La 


company having been formed at Atlanta, Ga., which will 
undertake the completion of the road. The line starts at At- 
lanta and runs through Fayetteville to Senoia, then south- 
easterly to Hawkinsville, then to Thomasville and onward to 


arlow, who | 


| and take subscriptions in stock. The company is capitalized 
; at $12,000,000, 


| 

|. Chicago, Burlington & Northern.—This company 

| has made its first s‘atement. It embraces the months of 
November and December, 1886. The road was opened be- 
tween Chicago and St. Paul, Minn., on Nov. 1, 1886, and 

| the Galena branch of 414 miles was opened on Jan. 1, 1887. 

| The statement is as follows : 





Nov. Dec Two months. 

SING 55:55:55 stdeend “ee $142,900 $149,295 $292,196 
Expenses....... . 95.640 118,925 204,566 
Net earnings ....... ...... $47,260 $40,370 $87,630 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—It is reported from 
| Iowa that the company is preparing to shorten its line be- 
| tween Keokuk and Fort. Madison. A surveying corps is at 

work and a large quantity of steel rails have been delivered 
| at Burlington, Ia. 
Ground was broken last week prep? ratory to the construc- 
| tion of a large union station at Ottumwa, Ia., for which 
&100,000 has been subscribed. : 


Chicago, Danville & St. Louis.—This company has 
| been incorporated to build a road from Danville, U1., to St. 
Louis, Mo. Capital, $1,500,000. 


Chicago & Eastern I!inois.—Construction work has 
begun on the extension from Sidel! to Tuscola, IIL, 28 miles. 
A bundred men are now at work and the force will be in- 
| creased to 300 next week. 


Chicago & Grand Trunk.---Erastus Bush has been 
awarded a verdict of $20,486 in his suit to recover $40,000 
for the work of grading 17 miles of the above road in 1882. 


| Chicago, Milwaukee & Sr. Paul.—In the annual 
| report made public on Marck 19, it is stated that the com- 
|pany’s Kansas City line is expected to be completed by 
August 1. The line from Sioux City, Ia., to Manilla is com- 
pleted and operated for 27 miles, with 77 miles of track laid. 
| The lines from Bristol, Dak., to Elrod, 34 miles, and from 
Roseee north, 27 miles, are graded. The company has acquired 
one-fifth interest in the Belt Railway Co. of Missouri, and 
| has contracted with that company for the use of its road as 
| an entrance to Kansas City, Mo. 
| Chicago & Northwestern.—The general officers are 
| investigating charges made by road employés against C. A, 
| Swineford, Superintendent of the Madison Division ; Assistant 
| Superintendent R. A. Cowan and Chief Telegrapher W. A. 
wson. Itis charged that the officials named have been 
| guilty of tyranny in an effort to enforce total abstinence from 
| drinking among employés of the road. The feeling on both 
| sides is intense, and the trouble is attracting much attention. 
| The extension of this road is completed to Fort Fetterman, 





and Henry A. Rubidge, of Chicago. 
aa er ge, Akron & Columbus.—At the annual meeting in 


Florida, having as its Southern terminus either Tallahassee, | W yo., and is being contimued westward rapidly. It will enter 
Madison or Monticello. It bas not yet been determined which | Idaho near Eagle Rock, crossing Snake River and then run- 
one of these towns will be selected. The entire length of the | ning to Boisé City, Idaho. It is understood that connection 





Cleveland, O., the following were elected directors: John A. 
Horsey and Ex Norton, of New York; and N. Monsarrat, | 
C. W. Schaap, of Akron; J. M. Adams, L. A. Russell and 
G. D. Walker, of Cleveland. Mr. Monsarrat was elected 
President and General Manager; Mr. Horsey, Vice-Presi- | 
dent; Mr. Schaap, Auditor and Treasurer; and Mr. Walker, 
Secretary. : 

Cumberland Plateau, Obed River & Nashville.—The in- 
corporators of this Tennessee company are L. T. Smith, 
John C. Wright, 8. V. Bowden, W. J. Smith, T. B. Conatser, 
and W. H. Goodpasture. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.—The incorporators of this 
Illinois company are J. W. Howell, of Evanston, Ill.; Rus- 
sell Whitman, Edward Deming, Wm. J. Malden and George | 
M. Trowbridge, of Chicago. 


Fitchburg .—Daniel Gleason has been elected Treasurer, in 
place of M. D. Benson, resigned. 


Florida eg Navigation Co.—At a meeting in 
Fernandina, Fila. week, the old board of directors was 
unanimously re-elected. 


Griffin, La Grange & Birmingham.—The officers of this | 
new Georgia company are: Douglass Green, of New York, 
President; W. H. Seary, of Georgia, Vice-President. 


Hastings, St. Paul & Cannon Falls.—The following | 
bave been elected officers: President, R. C. Libbey ; Vice-| 
President, J. C. Meloy; Secretary, G. W. Noesen; Treasurer, 
George Barbaras. 


Housatonic,—William H. Stevenson has been elected Vice- 
President. W.E. Downs, of Derby, Conn., is elected a Di- 
rector in place of Henry J. Leavitt, resigned. 


Inter-state Commerce Commission.—President Cleveland 
has ae the following board of Inter-state Com- 
merce missioners : Thomas M. Cooley, of Michigan, 
for the term of six years ; William R. Morrison, of Lilinois, 
for the term of five years ; Augustus iSchoonmaker, of New | 
York, for the term of four years ; Aldace F. Walker, of Ver- 
mont, for the term of 3 years; Walter L. Bragg, of Alabama, 
for the term of 2 years. 


Manhattan.—Col. F. K. Hain has appomted W. W. 
Thompson Foreman of Engines on the Western Division of 
the elevated road in New York. 


Michigan Central.—W. R. Busenbark has been 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, and George E. 
sistant General Ticket Agent. 


Missouri, Tennessee & Georgia,—The officers of this new 


Tennessee Somenny, are L. B. Wright, President; E. F. 
Plumsall, Vice-President, and C. H. Ferrell, Treasurer. Mr. 
Ferrell’s address is t, Tenn. 


New York Railroad Commission.—Gov. Hill has nomi- | 
nated Michael J. Rickard, of Utica, for Commissioner in| 
place of John O’Donnell 


Pennsylvania.— At the-annual election for directors in | 
Philadelphia on March 22, the old board was elected without 
opposition, Total number of shares voted on, 647,212. The 


appointed 
Ring. As- 





| stock for 10 years and 8 per cent. thereafter. 
ment remains now to be ratified by the full boards of direc- | 


road will be 250 miles. | 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The2 company is arranging for a 
connecting line to Fairport, Ohio, by meansof the Pittsburgh 
& Western and Pittsburgh, Painesville & Fairport roads. 
This gives a line from Lake Erie to Baltimore. Tbe terminal 
facilities of the Pittsburgh, Pa‘nesville & Fairport are to be 
completed as quickly as possible. A large elevator. will be 
erected at Fairport, work upon which is to begin at once. 
There will be 3 miles of docks along the lake front. 


The differences with the Annapolis, Washington & Balti- | 
| more, recently reported in this paper, have been settled. 


Through trains are now running on the same schedule as that 
in effect previous to March 1. 


Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western.—E. C. Bene- 
dict & Co., of New York, who own and represent more than 
one-sixth of the above property. deny the assertion made by 
Mr. B. F. Smith to the Boston Executive Business Associa- 
tion last week to the effect that this company favored the 
plans for the new road between Boston and Duluth. Minn. 
It is declared that the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western 


| Company is opposed to the whole business. 


Boston & Maine.—It is stated that the lease of the 
Boston & Lowell road to this company has been authorized 
by the committees of directors of the Boston & Maine and 
Eastern companies. The proposition agreed to is, as hereto- 
fore stated, for alease of the Boston & Lowell road for a 
term of ¥9 years on a basis of 7 per cent. guaranteed on the 


The agree- 
tors of the Boston & Maine, Eastern and Boston & Lowell 


| roads, and subsequently by the stockholders of the several 


corporations. By the union proposed the Central Massachu- 
setts road will become a part of the Boston & Maine system. 


The bill authorizing the Boston & Maine to purchase the | 
property of the Eastern Railroad Co., in Maine, has been | 


passed by the Maine legislature. 


Boston & Providence.—A bard pine bridge has been | 


built temporarily in place_of the one that fell at For- 
est Hills, Mass., last week. Regular trave has been resumed. 


Brashear’s Parlor & Sleeping Car Co.—Incorpo- 
rated in Baltimore, Md., with a capital stock of $2,000,000, 


te build a new style of sleeping car, the description of which | 
| may be found in the Technical columns. 


Burton Stock Car Co.—This company has arranged to 


have all its cars on the Fitchburg and on the New York, | 


Chicago & St. Louis roads operated as line cars, and all mile- 
age earned will be reported to C.S. Tappen, General Mana- 


| ger of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 


_ Canadian Pacific.—The road in the Rocky Mountains | 
is solidly blocked with snow and there is no likelihood of its | 


being opened up for a week yet. 


Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.—Four miles of new) 
| track is reported on this road, which is now extended to | has a large contract for building the culverts and abutments 


within 2 miles of Walnut Cove, Hokes County, N. C. 


Central, of Georgia. —Tate, Dunavant & DeBardeleben 
have the contract for the extension of the road from Good- 


will be made from Boisé City with the Oregori Pacific road. 
The company is having built at Detroit, Mich., 500 20-ton 
|ore cars for the Peninsula Division. These cars are of the 
latest improved pattern, eight-whecled with automatic 
couplers. 


| Chicago & West Michigan.—lIt is reported that this 
{company will extend its road to the Straits of Mackinaw 
| from Pent Water, Mich. This is a distance in a straight line 
| of 155 miles. 
| Cleveland, Akron & Columbus.—At the annual 
| meeting of stockholders in Cleveland, O., arrangements were 
| completed whereby the Dresden Branch is to be completed. 
An issue of $1.800,000 5 per cent. bonds was authorized. Of 
these on'y $1,300,000 will be issued at present, the remainder 
being held to provide the equipment of the new branch and 
for any other purposes to be determined hereafter. Of this 
| issue, $700,000 will be used in the construction of the Dres- 
den branch, which will extend from Killbuck, Holmes Coun- 
| ty, O., almost directly south through Coshocton County, to 
| Dresden Junction, a distance of thirty-four miles; and there 
connect with the Muskingum Valley road for Zanesville. 
About 114 miles of road is laid on the Dresden Branch and a 
| construction force is now at work on the first ten miles. Con- 
| tracts for the balance will be let early in April. ‘There will 
be 21 bridges, the contracts for which will soon be made. 


| Colambus, Hocking Valley & Toledo.—Stevenson 

Burke and Ckarles Hickox, of Cleveland, O., ex-officials of 
| the above company, have filed answer to the suit brvught 
against them by John W. Shaw, the new president of the 
| company, to compel them to account for $8,000,009 alleged 
| to have heen wrongfully removed from the assets of the com- 
pany. They admit substantially that they bought up the 
ak of the three roads previous to the consolidation; admut 
that the seven shares in question never came in; admit the 
execution of a mortgage amounting to $14,500,000, and that 
| they purchased the Hocking Coal & Railroad Company stock, 
| being 15,000 shares of $100 each, for $8,000,000, which is 
| the amount sued for. They claim to have done this with the 
consent snd approval of the Board of Directors and stock- 
holders, and that they are supported in this by the records of 
the Board of Directors. which authorize it to be done. They 
claim tbat for the $8,000,000 in question they gave to the 
railroad ommeey the control of the stock of the Hocking 
Coal Company. They show that this was done officially, and 
published in a railroad manual so that the public could be in- 
formed, and no one deceived. After a long review of the 
case, they conclude that the complainant purchased four 
shares of the original Hocking Valley Company stock for the 
purpose of annoying and giving trouble. 

Cumberland Plateau, Obed River & Nashville.— 
Incorporated in Tennessee. Proposed road leaves the Cincin- 
pati Southern in Scott County, and runs westward to a point 
| in the Cumberland River to Burtram’s mill. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—M. A. Maher 


| for the iron bridges between Rome and Macon, Ga. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.—Articles of inco 
filed in Illinois. It is proposed to construct a rai 


ration 
from a 
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point near the southeast corner of Cook County, on the state} Lookout Mountaih.—The ‘indie and’ parton poege crease is to complete the branch lines in the mining districts 
ae thro —— counties of Cook, Will, Kendall, line on Lookcut Mountaiu, Tenn., was of the state. 
ie an 





kx, to a point on the north line of Cook County, | 19, and a large | party made a tial tip. incline runs | 
in the township of Barrington. The office from the at the point where Hooker | ;. 


principal business General ym tye Pacific.—The road in Dakota near Bismarck 
is to be at Chicago, and the capital stock is $3, 000, 000. | planted | his fi ae » battle above the clouds. The road road | 4 and a few passengers have been transferred across 





Evansville & Chicago,—The road , has ae et right | 
of way into the centre of the city of Evansville a 

road will run to St. Francisville, Ill., where it will connect | 
with road to Chicago, Indianapolis and Cincinnati. 


Fargo, Grand Forks & Pembina.—Contractors may 
address A. C. Hurst, of Caledonia, Dak., for information in 
regard to the new road to be built from Fargo to Pembing, 
Dak., 150 miles, 


Fitchbarg.—The compan 


is considering the 
building a road from Troy, 


project of of 
. Y., toa connection with the 
West Shore at South Schen The line would cross 
the Delaware & Hudson below West Troy, and the New 
York Central & Hudson River half way between Albany & 
Schenectady. The road would be about 17 miles long. 


Florida Railway & Navigation Dor —Suit has been 
brought at Jacksonville, Fla., against this pany Py by,.the 
Mallory Steamship line, for unjust discrimination in freight 


in favor of the Clyde line of ips, alleged to have been 

made by the railroad company. ; 
Fort Smith & Southern.—Work' will in on this 

road in Arkansas, which is part of ‘the Misseuri Pacific <8 


tem, within 60 days. It will start from Fort Sniith, in 
Sebastian County, and run ‘southward. 


Fort Worth & Denver City.—This road is completed 
for 194 miles northwest from Fort Worth, Tex. The com- 
pany asks to list $480,000 first a 81,000, 5 per cent. bonds at 
the rate of: $16,000 per mile, ard Se of new stock at 
= rate of $20,000 per mile. is being laid very 

ast. 

A contract hasbeen Jet for the ‘immediate building of a 
railroad to the top of Walders t sepia in pore pon 
deposits. Cars are to be running.in ean 
are to be built across the Tennessee River; 2 ty 
and 500 coke ovens will be i y erected, and 4 4 | other 
furnaces are being contracted for. 


Georgia, Midland & Gulf.—The road, which is pro- 
jected to run from Columbus to Athens, Ga., 160 miles, is 
now graded for 85 miles; the track is laid 43 miles northeast 
of Columbus, and regular trains are running over 34 miles. 
A large force is now at work completing the last 12 miles of 
the 1st division. 


Griffin, La Grange & Birmingham. 
Georgia to build a road from Griffin, 


—Organized in 
Ga., where it will con- 


nect with the Covington & Macon road, to Birmingham, | and will 


Ala., 150 miles. 


Gulr, Colorado & Santa Fe.—It is reported that the 
road is to be extended from‘ Paris, Tex., to St. Louis, Mo. 
The engineering corps is preparing to go "into the field.’ The 
line will run northeast to Lan , Tex., thence to Dar- 
danelle, Ark., and in a direet line to St. Louis. 

It is stated that this company has bought the Texas 
Trunk, the Kansas & Gulf Short Line, and the Gulf & Pacific 


roads. 


Hartford & Connecticut, Western.—The extension 
from Rhineclitf, N. Y., to the Poughkeepsie bridge is now 
being surveyed, and construction work will begin when 
the frost leaves the ground. 


Illinois Central.—Judge Blodgett, at Chicago, has re- 
fused to grant the injunction asked by the state of Illinois, 
restraining the company from Alling in portions of the lake 
shore. The railroad company has seized upon land 
valued at many million dollars, 

A Lt is just completed on the Yazoo Branch over 
Shot Creek, near Yazoo City, Miss. It is a 140-ft. iron'span, 
apm the material was brought from Buffalo, N. Y. It 


J ash Aurora & Northern.—It is reported that this 
re — was sold last week, was bought by the Joliet (IIl.) 
teel Co 


Kentucky Union.—The company asks for a subscription 
to the proposed road of $200,000 from Fayette County, Ky., 
and $100,000 from Clark County. 


Kings County Elevated.—The Court of Appeals, in 
Brooklyn. N. Y., bas given a decision which reverses. the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court and the General. Term, and 
gives the above-named company the ily a to-aequire prop- 
erty along Fulton street and build down that thor- 
oughfare. Fulton is the mae fa ms street of Brook- 
lyn. 

Kingston & Pembroke.—The stock - this Canadian 
road has been admitted to the regular list of the New York 
Stock Exchange. The road runs from Kingston, Ont.; to 
Renfrew, 104 miles, connecting with the Canadian Pacific. 
vi, C. eipany is capitalized at $4,500,000, with a funded debt 
of $5 


Lake Erie & Western.—In the suit of the Central 
Trust Co., of New York, against this railroad comment, 
Judge Gresham has overruled the exception the 
to the master’s report relating to the claims of the’Jo) 


Steel 
Co. 


The order sustains the exception of the Joliet Steel Co. 


& a disallowance of interest. The report relatin ng Io to the prin- 
1 of the claim and its apportionment is con Out 
the proceeds of the sale of the Lafayette, eee oe m & 


enik Division and the Lake Erie & Western line 
$58,163 principal and $7,039 interest. are to be paid to the 
steel company. Of this total, $65,203, there is to be charge- 
able to the first road $43,534, and to the Lake Erie & West- 
ern, $18,966. The balance of the claim, $2,702, the courts 
fixed as an equitable charge on the Sandusky Division, and 
directed the steel company ‘to apply to the United States 
Court of Northern Ohio f for payment. 

This company hous the Indianapolis, Pern & 
Road on March 21 he latter road was formerly a part of 
the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific system. The price paid was 
about $3, 500, 000, or $20,000 per mile. The purchase gives 
the Lake Erie &' Western an entrance into Indianapolis, 
Ind., wn igh to o~ _ tnperahe 

Genera anager Br: given authority to 
expend $100,000 on improving the road-bod. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.—Messrs, Broadhead 
& Hickey, of Scranton, Pa., have received the contract for 
building the Wilkesbarre & ‘uae branch. The price is 
thought to be about $400,000 


Little Miami.—This Ohio Mey has iy following 


It cost to build nearly $200,000. 


in charge at Point, N.Y. 


Louisville, pe aprene & St. Louis and Louisville 
& Nashville.—Counsel for: 


over these roads have filed complaints with the Railroad and | offered free tra 
of | to St. Paul or 


Warehouse Commissioners alleging extortion on 


the Missouri River in yawls. The water is trom 10 to 80 ft. 


W.-R. King, United. States ‘Engineer | deep on the prairie, and there are 6 ft of water in the rail- 


road company’s houses and machine shops at Mandan. Steam- 
| boats can over the prairie south of Bismarck, the water 


ties | being 20 ft. deep. The railroad company has posted notices 


ties | offering every assistance to emigrant passengers, and has 
aun to all passengers desiring to return 
inn. 


the railroad companies. It seems a ee bills Ile of tnd lading | - In the case of this company against Guilford Miller, Atttor- 
Garland has rend 


were given the shippers, but that 
charged from pdints of shipment to 
Louisville, veserran & St. Louis 
a place to East 


local f rates were 
, and from the 
. Louis over the Louisville & Nash- | 


Louisville & Nashville.—Contracts for the tes | 
of the Birmingham Mineral branch of this road for 
miles from Redding, Ala., have been let. Tracklaying to the 
en A sg level basin south of Birmingham is completed for 

mi 

The company will build this 134 miles of new rail- 
road, of which 109 miles will be in Kentucky, distributed as 
follows : Pineville branch, 30 mallee extension to Spring- 
field, 22 miles ; I , Alabama & 57 miles. Out- 
side of that state it. will Build the Nashville & Florence road, 
25 miles long. 


Maine Central,—A fast ex xe composed entirely of Pull- 
man Palace —_ will be put on for the summer sare! between 
Boston and Ba: . Me., via* Lewiston. _ The way wed 

thinks of adopting the plan of tanks between the tracks from 
which the foconiotive can scoop up water and thus obviate 


the necessity of stoppi The ———— also has under 
advisement the cor ction of double track between 
Gardiner and Me. 

A new iron bri one otield Maiee the wooden one over the 
Sebasticook River, 


Memphis & tate ook ms nicer if y es com- 

s va) reo. 1 ve offer: in kansas 

A $80,000 B00 af back taxes as an susicabie settlement of 
the ht aes claim for taxes during the past 5 years. 


Mexican National.—The branch to New Laredo, Mex., 
being constructed. The new iron bridge. over the Rio 
Greate at New Laredo will be used conjointly by ti the Inter- 
national & Great Northern and the Mexican National. The 
new station and offices near the bridge will soon be com- 


pleted. 
Under the of net genres to adopted? by ‘the stock- 
holders last chobe anew corporation has been organized 
issue $10,500,000 of 46" per cent. bolds 
to be a first lien on the main line and of pid pal 
pany, and also upon the lease of the Texas Mexican road and 
upon bonds and stock of the latter, and upon bonds of the 


~~ us Christi, San & Rio road. 
the $10,500,000. now offered, $2,000,000 have 
ise accepted by t the Mexican National Construction Com 


ny in payment of rolling stock and equipment. The unis- 
pd balance ,000 (or 3,000,000, {f authorized) is to 
be held in reserve for possible future requirements. 


Midland (indiana).—Tracklaying began on oe road 
west from Lebanon, Boone County, Ill., on March 1 


Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & alidudhet lehace 
McMurtrie and Woodward, contractors on the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic, have been awarded a contract on the first 
aogpon of the above-named road, on the Sault Ste. Marie 
end, 

Missouri Central.—The contract is let for the construc- 
tion of this road, which is to run between St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Work will begin in April. 


Missouri Pacific.—A contract bas been given for the 


cost | building of 10 miles of new road between Marshall and Nap- 


ton, Mo., and work begins immediately. 


Missouri, Tennessee & Georgia.—Inco ig in 
Tennessee. The — road is planned to start 
sas City, Mo.. an the Mississippi River at New Madrid, 
then crossing “Tennessee into Alaba 
in that state, and thence to Huntsville, Anniston and Atlanta. 
From the last city it is intended to go to Savannah, Ga. 


Mount Pleasant & Bie Rapids,—This company has 
been incorporated in Michi - od oe be a connection of 
the Toledo, Ann Arbor & 


New Boren & rivals pat in New Haven, 
Conn ., the stockholders passed a spectnten advising the Com- 
corn Clummal nisi te ciista shire f above road to apy | pan 
pro proper party other than the New York, New Haven & Hart- 


ire oe rt News & healercmn pi 
ring in the Connecticu 

of Of thie company’s charter, which, it is charged, the tse by ©. 
is violating. As evidence of this a circular > J 
Huntington is cited, in which it is said that the com is 
issuing an amount of stock in excess of $1,000, 000, 9 whic! is 
the limit allowed by the charter. “The company will propose 
an amendment at a later 


New Roads.—The Boards of Trade of Durango, Col., and 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, are conferring for the purpose of 
building a road between their respective cities. Its construc- 
tion is probable. It will be a narrow: e, about.170 miles 
3 length, and will probably be a pa the Denver & Rio 

aed system. 

Engineers are about to survey a road between Earlville, 
Madison County, N. Y., on the New York, Ontaria & West- 
ern road, and on the West Shore road. 


New York & New England.—The directors have 
granted the demands of the engineers and firemen for an in- 
crease of wages, amounting to about 25 per cent. in the wages 
of engineers and 10 per cent. in the wages of firemen, 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—Nearly all the 


oan employcs at Youngstown, O., have returned to their | 
wor 


New York & Southern Construction Co.—A bill 
has been introduced in the Virginia ture to 


Legisla 
rate this company, authorizing it to construct, improve and 
equip all structures proper to the use and operation of rail- 


Valley.—There has 
ture on the repeal 


in 12 Southern states. 
Nitta Valley.—Incorporated in Pennsylvania. Pro- 
quand reall is 45 ue uciien bias frome $oiut mer 


extending 
Bollotonte, Pa., on the Bellefonte, Nittany & Lemont road, 


rolling stock under construction : Two class I locomotives, | % $0 19 pola ae near Zion, in Centre County. Capital stock, 
one Class M locomotives, three Class E locomotives and five 

eoaches. The I locomotive are for pone service, and | . eas hath ta Wieueain cA bill has been passed by the 
will cost $8,500 each. M engine is a large eight-wheeler | Virginia ————_ ee ao. 
for shiftin tral pS The E engines are for it runs, | capital stock to perso ybod a eagies sam he 

and cost $5,000 each. The coaches are of the ved The, 


style, provided with steam heaters. 





sock fo font. “bigtn to 


tors. 
preferred and $7,000, 50000 conn 


t, Vernon, Til., over the | at issue was whether the officer of t the Interior De 


+ | pany proposes to keep 


ma\'running to Florence, with the Pi 


| mey- eral a decision. The question 
it 
| has authority to withhold lands within the indemnity limits 
from entry and settlement. Attorney-General finds ‘that 
such withdrawal does not rest upon any statutory provision, 
= up n general authority of the Land Department, which 
as been recognized by Congress, repeatedly affirmed by the 
jaanane Court of the United States, and may now be re 
garded as too well established to be questioned. 

The directors have ordered the construction of an extension 
4 60 miles of the Spokane & Palouse road, in Washington 

er. 

Work continues constantly on the Cascade Division. ‘The 
track force is at a new station called Martin, in Kittitas 
County, Wash. Ter. A bridgeis to be built here. Engineer 
» | Huson says that the entire amount of snow sheds on this 
division will not exceed 18 miles. 


Old Colony.—Charles F. Foster has received $20,715 
damages from this company for injuries received at a South 
Boston crossing a year ago. 

Omaha & Conncil Btuffs Railroad & Bri 
er of incorporation have been filed at 

e| 


Philadel 


J 


Newtown & West Chester.—Con- 
next month on this roail, which is 


hia, 
struction work i is to ee 
the extension of the Baltimore & Ohio to West Chester, Pa. 


my will Gunetiee & RNeading.—lIt is said that the com- 

I dispense with the Bound Brook route, and get into 

Kew Yon over a new line now being surveyed. ral 

eet McLeod has said that the Philadelphia, Newtown & 

ork will be extended to a connection with the Central, 

x New Jersey, at a point that will give an air line from 

Philadelphia to New York one mile shorter thaneither of the 
present roads. 

This company’s canal boats have been blockaded in the 
Schuylkill Canal by the Schuylkill Navigation Co, was 
done because the railroad con: “sed decided last week to 
abandon the canal in its coal tra’ The Navigation Com- 

sang of all all the boats in the canal, 
and their estimated value is $300 


The wages of employés in Puiledolphia have been increased 
from 8 to 15 cent. The coal and freight handlers were 
advanced 15 per cent. at the beginning of the year, a fact 
which has been kept quiet until now by both the employers 
and the employed. 

Edwin. Parsons, of Philadelphia, bas filed an a 1 from 
the foreclosure decree of the Philadel; & ing. He 
asserts that, as a holder of $100, of tae mortgage 
bonds, he is injured by said deeree, and res to make an 
appeal therefrom to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Justice Bradley of the latter court has granted the appeal. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Krie.—The plan of reorganization 
of this company provides for the issue of $10,000,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, $5,000,000 in preferred stock and #7,000 ,- 
000 in common stock. The outstanding 6 per cent. bonds 
will receive dollar for dollar in new 4s, and 50 per cent. in 
addition in preferred stock. The present stock will be ex- 
changed for new stock on the payment of 4jper cent., for 
which preferred stock will be given. Foreclosure of the road 
is not contemplated, A syndicate is formed, by which .the 
non-assen securities will be bought inand $1, 700,000 bnew 
4s and $225, preferred stock be taken for #1, 564, 000 in 
cash, Assenting security. holders may subscribe for these 
bonds, however, if they wish. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—The road is to be connected 
ttsburgh, Painesville & Fairport at Fairpurt, O. 
The arrangement will open a new lake outlet from Pitts- 
— ve ae direct route to hat ey for = 

ipment of ores. now progresses at irport, @ 
connection will be finished in June. 


Pontiac, Oxford & Port Austin.—Judge Gresbam 
decided last week that S. B. Martindale, Receiver of the New 
York, New England & Western Investment Co., is justified 
in bringing his suit against the above-named raiJroad com- 

pany. The Receiver filed a report thatzhe had taken testi- 
mony showing that the officials of the investment pompeny 
had diverted $400, 000 of the trust funds of the compan 
build the railroad, and that he, therefore, filed the bi in 
ehancery against the road. Judge Gresham decided that 
Messrs. Short and Watson, who had moved to have the suit 
dismissed, must in twenty days file a bond to pay all the costs 
already incurred and to be incurred in the cases in Mlindis 
and Michigan. 


Poughkeepsie & Southeastern.—Work will begin 
on this new road as soon as the condition of the ground will 
rmit. The road connects with the New York & New Eng- 
fand at Hopewell Junction, Dutchess County, N. Y. 


Richmond & Fe me a meeting held last 
week a modified plan of eecereientes was adopted. The 
plan contemplates a small additional assessment on the old 
stock. It is proposed to pay off the Receiver’s certificates and 
pey 2 per cent. interest in 1888 upon the new bonds, and 

cent. thereafter. The heretofore was to defer 
all interest until 1889. Provision is also made for the pay- 
ment of car trusts as they mature. There will remain in the 
treasury $1,000,000 bonds for betterments of the property 
as business develops. 

A bill has been introduced in the Virginia Legislature au- 
Ss the company to increase its capital stock $6,000,- 
000. 


Michmond & West Point Terminal.—Alfred Sully, 
as President, has made bis first report. It covers the 
since the change of administration last November. 
views the aye urchase of a controlling interest in the Richmond 
& Danville in November and in the first preferred stock of 
the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia in the ng Searels 
month. Simultaneously with the latter purchase the directors 
decided to scamize the outstanding 24,999 sbares of Rich- 
mond & Danville stock by offering in exchange four shares 
to one. Abuut 18,000 shares have been conv under this 
plan and the Terminal Company now lacks only about 7,000 

shares of being the absolute owner of the ville vs 
a The report states that at the date of 

change of management the new officers found ‘the 

company in a $3,161,325, of which $1,708,700 

on. ‘Jani. _ loan’ *590,000 

was negotiated, car upon the ai ‘of the’ Hast 

Tennessee property, which required a cash payment of 


t re- 
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$4,400,000, it was decided to fund this payment with the | 
temporary loan and the existing indebtedness into a fen-year | 
trust loan for $8,500.000. Stock and bonds to thé‘amount 
of $21,416,600 were deposited with the Central Trust Com- 
pany to secure the loan. At the same time the:stock of tbe 
company was increased from $16,000,000 to $40,000,000. 
The company now owns $45,076,804 bonds and stocks, of 
which $21,416,000 are in trust. ‘be only absolute fixed 

, according to the re is $510,000 a year, being 
six per cent interest on the $8,500,000 trust loan. The com- 
pany controls 4,277 miles of railroad. The report concludes 
as follows : 

‘* Until time and results shall have indorsed the wisdom of 
putting together the properties now under the contro} of your 
company, the stockholders;may accept the policy of this com- | 
pany to be not to acquire any additional property, except | 
where such acquisition will unquestionably result in strength- | 
ening the financial resources as well as the credit of the com- | 
pany, and then only after the fullest consideration and where 
the effect of such acquisition cannot but enhance the value of 
the stock of the terminal company. 

The Virginia Legislature has ear a bill legalizing 
$40,000,000 of capital stock heretofore issued by the above 
— ny, and about which there had been question as to its 

ity. 


St. Johns River, Lake Weir & Gulf,—It is stated 
that this Jine will run from Lake George on the St. Johns 
River in Putnam County, Fla., through Kerr. City, Graham- | 
ville, Lake Weir and thence, to Auclote in Hillsborough | 
County on the Gulf. New York parties are interested in the 
enterprise. Right of way is now being obtained. Proposed | 
road is about 120 miles long. 


St. Joseph & St. Louis.—This road, which was a part 
of the. Wabash, St, Louis & Pacific system, and which ex- 


tends from North Lexington, Mo., to St. Joseph, Mo., 77) 
pe ee was sold last week, but to what parties is not yet ascer- 


St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas.—This company now | 
has over 400 miles of new road under construction or being | 
surveyed. Of these branches the Sherman branch will be 
110 miles long, the Fort. Worth branch 110 miles, | 
the Shreveport extension 70 miles, the Little Rock 

ch miles, and the Malden and Grand Tower ex- 
tension of the Arkansas & Missouri Division 70 miles ; mak- 
- Aye ae increase of the mileage of the system this year 
miles. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—General Man- 
ager Allen Manvel is reported as saying that the caaey 
has let coutracts for the building of 670 miles of road whic 
will be finished on Nov.‘23. As stated before in these columns, 
thé; line is from Minot, Dak., west to Great Falls, Mont., 
and from Great FalJs to Helena, and the contractors are D. 
Cc. rd & Co., of St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Manvel says that 
more than 5,000 graders will be employed, that track is to be 
laid by a 'tracklayiug machine, and that three crews of men 
will work 8 hours each every day, the night work being done 
by means of electric lights. In this way it is expected that. 
5 miles of track can be laid every 24 hours, 


San Bernardino & Los Angeles.—The track is laid 
from San Bernardino, Cal., to Cucamonga, 17 miles. 


Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern.—Preparations are 
making for active work on this road in Washington Territory. | 
Anderson & Larsen have a contract for 10 miles in addition 
to the 5 miles previously secured by them. They now have | 
150 men at work. It is expected that the road will be com- 
pleted for 20 miles by July. 


South Chicago & Southern.—The Pennsylvania Com- | 
Y gives notice that above road, which leaves the main | 
ine of the lay ser! Fort Wayne & Chicago at Colehour | 
Juuction near South Chicago, is completed to Hegewish, IIl., 
5}¢ miles from South Chicago. 


Southern Pacific Co.—The Oregon & California Rail- | 
road is to be transferred tu the above named company. 


Toledo & Indianapolis.—Suit bas been brought by | 
Thomas McGrath and others against the Toledo & Indianap- | 
olis Railroad Co., the Toledo, Columbus & Southern, the | 
Union Trust Co., of New York, T. P. Brown and others. 
The suit is to set aside the foreclosure sale of the Toledo & | 
Indianapolis road. T. P. Brown, the President, bought the | 
road in 1884. It is charged that Brown bought up preferred | 
stock, secured money from other defendants on stock issued | 
to them. had the road sold and bought it himself at alow | 
figure. The bill asks that the sale be set aside an‘ a receiver | 
be appointed. 


Union Pacific.—Liuve will be built this spring from Ana- | 
conda to Phillipsburg, Montana, 25 miles. | 

Virginia, Parkersburg & Ohio River.—Incorpor-| 
ated in West ee The proposed road begins at or near | 
Parkersburg, W. Va., and runs to Marlin’s Bottom, Poca- 
hontas County, passing through the counties cf Wood, Wirt, | 
Calhoun, Gilmer, Braxton and Pocohontas and the Chesa- | 
poe & Ohio near Greenbrier Bridge. Principal office at 

anesville, O 


Virginia Railroad Commission.—The House of Dele- 
gates in Virginia have adopted a resolution that the Commit- | 
tee on Railroads investigate the management of the Railroad 
Commissioners’ office, to ascertain whether or not partiality 

been shown by the Commissioner to certain railroads, and 
if he has not unjustly pursued the Atlantic & Danville Co. 
Also to determine if the office has been of sufficient benefit to 
warrant its continuance as now managed. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—Receiver Cooley filed 
areport in the Court at Chicago last week showing the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the company from Jan. | to March 
1. It shows receipts amounting to 7,781. The disburse- 
ments on account of agents were $160,184; for operating 
expenses, $253,797; for supplies and material, $5,772; for 
interest, 316,034; making a total of $435,788, and leaving a 
balance of $451,993. 

The petition of the Eastern Division bondholders, demand- | 
ing $1,500,000 of the earnings of the Eastern lines, bas been 
dismissed. The Western lines can now be turned over to the | 
Purchasing Committee. 


Wisconsin Central.—Suit has been brought against 


Charles L. Colby, President of this conipany, and others, by 
the executors of the late George C. Campbell. It is charged 


that the value of an interest owned by the deceased in the 
Western States Construction Co. was bought by the de- 
fendants at'a figure much Jower than its value, the said de- 


fendants having induced the executor to sell the property ey 


its real value. The suit involves $1 
is is that this compan 


wil! build a Ine from Ab- 
botsford, Wis., to Wausau, 50 mi 
secured. 


Right of way has been 


Wiscon-~in Mid laad.—The company is surveying a line 
from Milwaukee to Waukesha, Wis., 16 miles, 


| been enjoined from selling the above named road and the Mil- 


Wisconsin, Pittsville & Superior.—-Geo, Hiles has | New Elevated Roads, 


i i the Ma: f New York h 
waukee, Dexterville & Northern, The injunction, was et ee 





grepted at the request of the administrator of the Hubbard 
. Atkins estate, wit ¥ 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS, 


Railroad Earnings, 


Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 


follows: 














At a Chicago meeting it was decided to advance the rate on 


grain and its products to 18 cents per 100 pounds from Min- 
neapolis to Chicago and Milwaukee, to go into effect March 
27 and continue for 60 days from that date. 


East-bound Shipments. 


decided that’ more rapid transit railroads are necessary for 
| the city, and new routes are now being considered. 


| February Earnings of Ninet)-six Roads. 

| Elaborate tables of = a and earnings for February, 
| are given in Bradstreet’s. The roads are grouped geograph- 
| ically. In the case of 70 roads comparisons are made for 4 
| years, 1884, 1885, 1886 and 1887. The figures given below 
| show the results for February, 1887, as compared with 
| 1886, on ninety-six roads : 














th of February: 
Pate nike tenor 1887. 1886. Inc. or Dec. Pt |s pag eta Sinn ye 
‘ali ia § ce 5 ne 4% 8 3 | 8. nings. eage. pings. Mileage. 
Soliteene Sees: | Sane ote ROE 1a | Granger... .......16 $3,738.29) 13.214 $3,018.816 11.796 
Lou.. Ev. & St HH 112150 47.055 4 65.095 138.2 Central Western.. 32 2,806,693 7,703 2,641,091 7,568 
Nash. & Chat.... 249.460 184.651 I. 64,809 35.1 poses pense genes Bs Beet see. «aoe 5.380.055 _— 
4 ; “ily > 29" a 4 “a | Truvk Jine........ ,180.328 x 3.88}, 40) 
‘Teans Facite:.:-: — ee ee Southern plea 22 | 9,719,957 9649 3,'B7,b42 9 313 
= gon ro ~ 5 outhwestern.:. 9 2,534.72 6.2 2 061 5,961 
Total....... ++. $965,885 $788,352 I. $177,533 22.5) Fae Western... 4 1,203,009 4.831  1.196,009 4.67 
Bae ee $10 12 $101,091 T $6,036 9 06 $19.490 R68 3602 45.720 
alt. otomac. 7,127 ,0f : Us 5. 3 = 816 602 
Graud Rap. eT 141.235 116.734 L 24'501 20.9 | Totals inaccteschieaal ae $19,490,868 48,889 $17,816,602 48,720 
N. ¥.& New E.: 298,771 966.934 L 31.887 11.9| In this case the gross earnings show an increase of 7.4 per 
Oregon Imp. Co.. 263,351 193,022 1. 70,329 36.4| cent. and mileage increases 4.7 per cent. The earnings in 
Shenandoah Val.. 57.288 42,583 I. 14.705 34.5 | 1886 of $381 per mile increase in 1887 to $398 per mile, or 
Union Pacific .... 1,737,323 1,389,610 L 347,743 25:7 | a gain‘of 4.7 per cent. . It is interesting to compare these per- 
ars n Pac. Co, 94nd #14 © 008.420 1. 305.304 . 19.6 | C°Dtages of difference with the corresponding fizures taken 
ng Ha e383 A "921' 392 “"199.347 I 23 045 115 | fromthe January report, always bearing in) mind that.the 
Louisia. & West 58.539 51.321 3. 7.218 (14.0 | reads included in the two months’ figures. are not entirely 
Morgan’s L. & T. 368,274 389,877 D.-. 21,603 5.5 identical, and that to that extent the comparison is not aito- 
W..Y..7.24 bb. 12,459 11,730 I 729 ..6.2| gether just. The following, however, exhibits the main points 
meine & 5. 9. 81,534 2, D. 1,169 1.4 for comparison: 
| (Total) acific 5 = 
System.: ....... 1,651,616 1273,442 I, 388,174 30.4 | secatiien Per et. 1887 comp’d with "86. 
. ar a onal per mile. Gross Mile- Earn. per 
Tetah oc site buns $5,068,939 $4,118,394 I. $890,545 21.6 1887. 1886. earn's; ame. mile. 
Year to Dec. 31: sat sans Forme SZ pnnee mop ert = = + a 9 +3.2 + oo 
. ebruar roads... l : m 
Eliz., Lex. & B. S.. $937,594 $706,489 I, $231,105 32.7 de “ sles Tee + 
Net earnings... 327,641 272,794 I. 54,847 20.1 The Iron Production of 1886. 
“it cae ? Soo str Maat ‘ ab 39 | The ascertained and estimated production of pig-iron for the 
Missouri Pacific... 28,194,267 , 26,956,210 ,I. 1,238,157 ,, 4.5 | Past two years is as below : 
Net earnings<.... 11,885,941 569, I. 316291 2.6 1885. 1886, Increase. Dec 
ew.N. &M.V.. 7 46,903 5,638,855 I. 1,108,047 19.2) United Kingdom..... 7,250,658 EE ono eaten 379,993 
Net earnings... 2,211,978 1,766,131 1. . 446,847 25.3) United States....... 4,044,526 5,684,543 1,640,117 ......... 
So. Pacific........ 31,797,884 30,578,277 1. 1,219,607 3.9 | Germany............. 3.751.775 3,33B,803  ...,..... 411,972 
Net earnings.... 13,283,227 15,227,632 D.1,944.405 120 Ob. iced VC. cawd 1,628.941 1,526,446 2....00.0. 102,495 
Doe — | Beigium.......... ... 712,876 GOTAUIO 0.0453. 43 14,766 
Total (gross)... $63,321.437 $64,507,148 L. $3,814,289 5.9 | Sweden.............. 760. 730,000 . ........ 10,000 
Total (net)...... 28,038,004 29,175,583 D: 1,137,579 3.8 orn Toone fea nate eg Ot 
Early reports of monthly earnings are usually estimated in | SP@D, -------.----+- 52,000 456,000 4.000 ...... 
part, and are subject to correction by hier statements. Austria........... .« 146,000 162.000% "17.000 ..-...-- 
210,5 9,956,567 1, 2 20,22! 
Northwestern Freight Association. * Estimated. 19,920,518; 30,906,507 . 1,008,280 ;, 820.226 


The net increase, it will be observed, is 746,000 tons. No 
| Statistics of the production cf the above-mentioned coun- 
| tries are available till 1870. Before that time, of the joint 
| production of this country 


| for .the five 
average 47.4 per cent.; 


and the United Kingdom 


years ending 1850, we produced on an 


for the five 


| Fass ending 
The Chicago shipments to seaboard points for the week 1861 we produced .16.2 per cent. England then had a 


ending March 19 are reported as follows: production of about 3,000,000 tons more than we, wkich ex- 














Tonnace. P.c. cess.was increased to nearly 5,000,000 in 1876, when our 
ae on Bein Sond por 9,869 17.5 | proportion of — production was 22.2 per cent. The fol- 
Chicago & Grand Trune ...... ...... 6,115 11.0 | lowing table shows vhe yield and relative yields for the years 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh...... 6,477 315 | mentioned : 

Lake Shore & M.S... ............ 7.174 12.7 | Production of pig- 
| Michigan Central. Be 5.798 102 ironin U 8. and Percent? ze 
New York, C. & St. L 5.070 8.9 | urope. Percentage made io Unit- 
Pittsburgh, F. W. & C . . 15,42 27 3 Tons. made in U. 8. ed Kingdom. 
Oin., Ind., St. L. & © ..-.. eee. eee. 4 eine canines 11,862.880 140 S08 
—— |-9875... . . 
Total for the week. ...........0068 6. 56,513 100.0 | 1876. 5 131 oS 
: | 1880. 21.4 433 
Trunk Line Commission. 1882.... 21,9 40.4 
It has been decided that the Trunk Line Commission is to | ~ io are . 19,956,567 28.5 B44 


continue as an organization after the inter-state Jaw goes into pate RS ; » 
: : : : | . The increase of prodaction in the 17 years has been 68.2 
effect, with such changes as the law makes imperative. | per cent. During that time our percentage has about 
oo aud — of Europe, — from England, has in- 
| creased about 30 per cent., or from 36 to 47 per cent. This 
The Canal Union’s bill, appropriating $550,000 for improv- | increased pooduntion at widely distributed cbatées, as shown 
ing iy reals, passed the Assembly of New York State on | above, must have hada considerable effect on the price of 

arch 22, | pig-iron. 


Canal Imp:ovement. 





Bituminous Coal Prices. 


The Bituminous Coal Producers shipping to the Eastern sea- | 
board have announced that prices have been arranged, sub- | 





ANNUAL REPORTS. 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


This company ownsa line of road from Chicago, IIl., to St. 
and then the price is to be $2.50 free un board. The price | Paul, 421 miles, with other divisions and branches of 4,500 
of coal at the mines is to be $1.25 per ton, and’ at New York| miles In 1886 there were 14 new lines opened, aggregating 
the price will be $3.25 per ton free on board, and $3.50 | 377 miles, making a total mileage of 5,298. The average 
alongside. The tolls are said to be $1.15 and $1.25 per ton | number of miles operated was 4,977. 

to tidewater, regulated by the quantity of the shipments.| The statement is for the year ending Dec. 31 : 


ject to the railroad tolls, which will be named this week. ; ‘The | 
rice of coal at Baltimore, Philadelpbia and Norfolk is.to be | 
$2.60 free on board, except where the contracts are large, 








Under the rule of making the price at the point of delivery, | - 1886. 1885. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
the purchaser of the coal assumes all risks of rise and fall in| Earnings..-..... $24,718,403 $24,413,272 1. $305,138 = 11 
vesse Gin The — asap as fine for all who cut the | Bxpenses.......- 14,560, 264 14,512,471 I. 7930.3 
price, which it is said can y collected. Contracts | . sai aa te, =! penne ees ee) sete 
will be made’ by the bituminous producers this week, There | Net carnings , $10,158,139 = $9,900.801 I. $257,338 2.5 
y - Gross earn.p. mile 4.967 5,021 D. 55 11 
is no prospect of an announcement of anthracite tolls before| Net + “ 2.041 2036 I. 7 
April 1. | Exps per mile.... 58.9 59.4 D. 0.5 
Cotton. STATEMENT OF INCOME ACCOUNT, 

Cotton movement for the week ending March 18 is reported as | Jan. 1, 1886, by balance. ................--- eeieue - $7,049,109 © 
below, in bales : Fe ccoand Samet out of net earnings of 
Ramet sf markets ; pats ™ Preah ine. or er ae. On preferred stock. ... .............- $753.922 

nn ORT RE 37.15: 2 943 9) 2 PAE LSE «Sees Ser G07 
Shipments MT enti 73 203 506 «131977 88.5 | Cn ONIN BUN ate onc tanen, pnp antndnar 772,607 inbiede 
SEES erat 200,914 392,722 D. 191,808 48.8) fs Ve 
aaeperte : “y “yl ge | Madanee sii 7)... A ied ct RAMI EL $5,522,570 

eceipts 57,716 7,74: . 27 2 | 4 . by net earnings .................. BRIS 
Exports... wi sofas IZ. 93808 1815 | ath wa terntorin as edt: SB sas PT 
BECK 53, « sicwed sido oulc m 152 .) 251, : 5 : 

The total movement from plantations for the crop- year | Ure oie Lee $10,802,793 
endibg March 18 was 5,985,611 bales, aguinst 5,926,180 Jast | Ree Sb to interest on bouds in $6,241,093 
> & Qen ey & € s. | TTT ry ae Peer aa we ls * 
year, 5,357,088 in 1884-85, and 5,291,282 in 1883-84. lo first dividends’ out of net 

Coal. earnings, viz : 

‘ . | Oa preferred Sek SER: 753,932 
Coal tonnages for the week ending March 19 are reported as | On: common stock.............. 772,606 53.70.00 
follows: | —-— $7,767, 

‘ see : ae Inc. or Dee. P.c. | 2 535,162 
Anthracité...... .... 667,97 585,247 . 82,726 14:1 Pe. 8 gs RE BN 
Bituminous..... ..... 290,463 167890 1. 122,578 73.0 Balance Dec. 31, 1886....-... ......eeeeeerer ees $8,057,732 
Coke (Murch 12)..... 93, 62,047 I. 31,011 


49.9 | Theincrease in the net earnings, as seen in the statement 
Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending March 19 | above, was the result of an increased economy of operation, 
were 71,278 tons; total for the year to that date, 619,071 tons, | and fe amie a croditabte condition inasmuch as the rate per 
See priod el et gene ron mens a corre | SGI TT’ eveducton 1D Dat Cot fron te povins 

the coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania road for the week | year.. The common stock receiyed_1 per cent. more divi- 
ending March 12 is as follows : {dend and there were $5,000,000 more of preferred 





Coal Coke Total 18s6. | Stock, thus making the payments $659,037 greater. Pa:sen- 
Line of road: .}...: 169,071 91,859 280.630 196 a33 | ger rates in Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota were reduced 
From other lines.. 101,120 1,499 102,6:9 100,051 | during the year from 4 to 8 cent: per mile, an’ the company 

wal ey 0m Gone Teomass has‘been deprived by Lake Superior competition of a large 

[ eee sincdt an. SSISSUR OeOnie. . See bes! apaeee| part of the revenue formerly ved from the transportaticn 


of wheat from Dakota and Minnesota. Despite these draw- 
bw rears the report shows slight increases in gross and net 
earnings. 


Increase for the week, 66,765 tons, or 22.5 per cent. ; in- 
crease for the year, 584,609 tons, or 18.7 per cent. 











